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“MODEL FOR ASIA—CHINA OR _ INDIA? 


Millions in Asia are watching closely the Indian 
and the Chinese prototypes of basic change, and 
will be vitally influenced by whichever of them is 
the more successful. The Indian Prime Minister 
is said to have returned from his visit to China as 
friendly as ever to the regime but even more con- 
vinced that his evolutionary way is infinitely the 
best. That alone is an important and reassuring 
conquest for orderly change. And his viewpoint is 
justified. True, India has hardly had to contend 
with such vicious blows from Nature as has plagued 
the Communist regime in China, nor has it been 
involved in war as China was in North Korea. But 
facts are facts and the simple truth is that whereas 


China is worse off than ever before in regard to 


commodities of first necessity, which have to pay 
for machinery imports, and the people are rationed 
for the first time in all their history, India is at 
present a land of relative plenty. Her Five Year 
Plan called for the raising of food production by 
7.6 million tons. A year before the completion of 
the plan food production had risen by nearly ten 
million tons and the fear of famine became a thing 
of the past. This really was a remarkable achieve- 
ment, and it was done from first to last—from the 
redistribution of the land by an intelligent and 
peaceful and even benevolent crusade all the way 
through—by orderly and painless methods, com- 
pared with which the socalled Land Reforms in 
China were brutally violent. 


Industrial production, too, has increased by 
nearly 50% since 1947 and by 33% during the last 
four years of the plan, which is held to be a very 
satisfactory rate of progress. Already India is 
thinking in terms of a second Five Year Plan whose 


main emphasis will be on industry. India proposes 
to eliminate her gigantic unemployment problem | 
in about 10 years—and without taking millions of 
men into army and political uniforms. Even in 
the first year of their operation the Communists 
were talking about ten million officials and five 
million in the uniforms of the army and the militia. 
By now the former must be vastly greater still. 
India’s second Five Year Plan is expected to create 
12 million jobs by an investment of 10,000 million 
rupees a year. It is regarded as the biggest thing 
any eastern democracy has ever attempted without 
recourse to compulsion and relying purely on the 
co-operation of the people. Nor does she find it 
necessary to “liquidate” the enterprising capitalist 
class. She merely asks and expects them to Co- 
operate—and this in fact they are doing—in the 
evolution of a Socialist casteless and classless 
pattern of society. | 


Nehru finds no need to take over existing 
industries, many of which are operating with 
machinery now quite out of date. The State finds 
it can better assist India to a new status by starting 
new heavy industries which in the end will manu- 
facture new machinery for new and old industries 
of the most modern type. He will have nothing to 
do with what he calls “old junk,’ and he rejects 
the authoritarian approach to planned economy. 
He concedes that China is making rapid progress, 
but adheres to the view that India is doing better, 
and on the face of the facts and figures this is 
indeed the truth. True, China has managed to 
expand the agricultural producer co-operatives with 
sensational speed, which eclipses anything contem- 
plated even two years ago. But more haste less 
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speed! These mushroom growths are not really 
integrated and the real crisis of this will come when 
the peasant finds he has to surrender his bit of 
land irrevocably and for ever to the State and 
become a landless land worker in State employ. 
The gradual measures so far introduced are cleverly 
designed to make him used to the gradual disappear- 
ance of the sense of ownership. The land is still 
the peasant’s, but his own autonomy of decision 
about what to do with it has already been handed 
over either to the mutual aid team or to the producer 
co-operative, always dominated by some Red 
activist or local despot. 


The process is very arresting, however, and 
almost diabolically ingenious. First the peasant 
enters the mutual aid group—and this is easy 
because from time immemorial there has in fact 
been a large measure of mutual aid in the Chinese 
countryside. In these the land is pooled and the 
passage from seasonal to full-time mutual aid is 
easy. Then comes the producer co-operative stage, 
in which tools and farm animals as well as the land 
are shared. Members are paid something for their 
land and other investments and a larger sum for 
their labour. Then come the collectives—still far 
off except in a small number of experimental! farms. 
In the collectives the land is held jointly and all 
peasant income is based on labour. Finally comes 
State collectivization and mechanization, which are 
both far distant. “The peasants are utilitarian and 
calculating,’ said Teng Tzu-hui, who is Director of 
the Rural Work Department of the CCP Central 
Committee, who has plotted out the _ entire 
programme of action and described it in his masterly 
survey before the Rural Work Conference of the 
leaders of the Youth League in July last, in which 
he told the activists of the Youth League just what 
the ruling Party expected of them. That address 
was really a most remarkable document, cold, 
calculating, clever, convinced, and commanding 
while warning against commandism! “Our policy 
is radically different,” he said, “from the exploiters’ 
policy of division, neutralization, conquest and 
suppression”—which are precisely the terms to 
describe, neither the policy of Nehru’s India nor of 
Western countries, but the policy of the Communists! 
- He says that the use of these methods “will surely 
cause discontent and resistance on the part of the 
peasants, leading to the utter defeat of the whole 
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cause and unforeseen accidents. Thus from the 
standpoint of effect, the loss cannot be offset by 
the gain. This most stupid method of commandism 
must be combatted and the principle of voluntariness 
must be adhered to.” But he agrees that this prin- 
ciple is not understood by the Party folk, and 
everybody knows that most of what has been done 
has been due to “methods of coercion against the 
peasants.” And when it comes to a showdown the 
Party will have to use coercion in greater measure 
than ever—with all the consequences about which 
Teng Tzu-hui has warned them—or give way to 
the calculating nature of the peasant. But it is 
almost unthinkable that China will produce another 
man like Stalin, with the same barbaric ruthlessness 
which alone enabled him to defeat the whole might 
of the angry peasants of Soviet Russia, who had so 
materially helped to create and consolidate the 
revolution which in the end was to destroy them 
or drive them into serfdom. 


In the industrial debate in the Indian Parlia- 


ment at the end of 1954 the Finance Minister said 


the second Five Year ‘Plan would have an employ- 
ment target of 12 million jobs, and it was hoped to 
secure a total investment of Rs. 5,000 crores, of 
which Rs. 3,000 crores would go to industries and 
the balance to agriculture. Mr. Nehru, while 
emphasising that laissez faire was everywhere 
discredited and asserting that India could not 
progress except by State initiative, enlarging the 
public sector and by controlling the private sector 


in a measure, declared that the consent of all and © 


the active co-operation of the many were required. 
Even if the public sector must steadily enlarge its 
sphere there would still be ample room for all the 
private enterprise that the country can muster. By 
way of illustration he observed that it was often 
overlooked that “the biggest private sector is the 


peasant,” who was by the nature of things much 


more conservative than the industrial workers. But 
it was pointed out by some of the papers that 
co-operation as a way of re-organising the com- 
munity life had been a total failure in India. 
Socialists in a hurry have never been conspicuous 
for patience and the clamour would all be for 
collectivization. It is at this point, says the Hindu, 
that the resistance of the peasant emerges in &@ 
massive form. 


POLITICAL ADVANCE AND DEFENCE IN MALAYA 


Preparations for the new political order in 
Malaya go hand-in-hand with developments in the 
defence plans. On the day the Chief of the 
Australian General Staff, Lt.-Gen. Henry Wells, 


arrived in Singapore for top-level discussions and 


to study the latest anti-terrorist jungle tactics, and 


Lt.-General Sir Geoffrey Bourne was getting his 
papers ready for the conference with Thailand’s 
strong man and chief of police, General Phao 
Suriyanon, and his staff on the border situation, 


the heads of the political alliance in the Federation — 


were proclaiming the necessity of a merger between 
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Singapore and the Federation. “Geographically 
and administratively, Singapore and the Federation 
are one,” said Sir Cheng-lock Tan, President of 
MCA. “No power on earth can stop their eventual 
merger.’ Other political leaders, too, agreed with 
Mr. C. C. Tan, leader of the Singapore Progressive 
Party, who advocated the merger in a broadcast on 
January 23. The President of the Malayan Indian 
Congress also held a merger to be essential, but 
demurred from the Singapore Progressive Party’s 
suggestion that independence should not come until 
the second term of office of the party in power. He 
wanted it in the first term. The President of the 
Malayan Indian Association, however, said the two 
territories should be given time before going too 
deeply into the question of a merger. The secretary 
of the Perak Progressive Party agreed with Mr. 
C. C. Tan, the Singapore leader, that Federation 
politicians should keep away from Singapore 
politics and vice versa. In Singapore, he said, 
politics were non-communal and any attempt by 
Federation politicians to interfere would be a 
disservice. | 


Singapore leaders, while agreeing with Mr. Tan 
that the Colony should attain independence by 1963 
and that it should merge with the Federation as an 
equal partner, offered different reasons for fusion. 
One of them said that Singapore’s economic security 
could be possibly only by a merger, and Mr. Tan’s 
plea for the protection of the entrepot trade was 
“unrealistic.” Not all would attempt to fix a date. 
Mr. Tan Chin Tuan, the representative of the 
Chinese Chamber on the Legislative Council, said 
it would be unwise to set a date; it would depend 
on how well they proved themselves worthy of it. 


Mr. Yan Pheng Geck, advocate of the multi-lingual 


system in the Assemblv, who has been overruled on 
that issue, said it would be wise to leave fusion to 
the “psychological moment.” 


In Kuala Lumpur it was made clear that no 
restrictions would be placed on members of trade 
unions joining any political party or supporting 
any candidate. But many unions will have to 
amend their rules to cater for participation in 
politics. Political funds, according to the general 
view of Federation trade union leaders, would have 
to be voluntary, and there was no question of a 
levy. In backward Kelantan State, where most 
people are illiterate, they are holding mock elections 
before the Federal elections are held so as to educate 


the people. 


In_ his broadcast, which inspired all the 
comment, Mr. C. C. Tan called for independence 
for Singapore by 1963 and a round table conference 
with the Federation for the eventual merger of the 
two territories with special safeguards to protect 
Singapore’s trading interests and free port status. 
He condemned the terrorists for advocating revolu- 
tion as a short cut to political advancement, and 
said the question of self-government is tied up 
closely with the way in which the Rendel Constitu- 


visualised the achievement of 
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tion is operated in the next few years. If there are 
no hitches, he said, it is very likely that at the end 
of the first term of four years, all the nine portfolios 
will be handed to elected Ministers. Then, at the 
end of the second term they could think about a 
complete transfer of power. ‘Singapore, he added, 
self-government 
through orderly processes. Before Singapore could 
expect complete independence, however, the question 
of its relationship with the Federation must be 
settled. 


Meanwhile, in Malacca, the UMNO (Malay) 
Youth Working Committee resolved that its political 
objective would be the creation of a single country 
with one people speaking one language. 


: The suggestion of offering an amnesty to the 
jungle terrorists in Malaya, which came from ithe 
leaders of the Sino-Malay political party alliance, 
coincided—meore by sheer chance than by design, 
perhaps—with the circulation by the Communisis 
of a new copy of the socalled Freedom News. This 
was sent to all leading political figures by the 
Communist agents, and purported to be a report 
to a conference of “Communists and Workers’ . 
Parties of countries within the sphere of British 
imperialism,” said to have been held in London 
as long ago as last April. The Straits Times thinks 
there may have been such a conference, for British 
Communists and a small number of exiles, including 
some well-known Malayans, frequently meet to 
discuss the tactics of revolution in the dependent 
territories. The greater the progress these terri- 
tories make towards responsible government, the 
more frequent and more harassed are these meetings. 
In this issue of the Communist organ, the Malayan 
Communist Party hides nothing, but links the war 
to Communist aggression everywhere, proclaims in 
a forthright way that the MCP wants a Communist 
Republic, and says ominously that it will deal with 
private enterprise, property owners and everyone 
else just as they have dealt with them elsewhere. 
That is hardly likely to comfort Malaya’s Chinese 
millionaires. But it is typical of the Communist, 
who is nothing if not uncompromising, though it 
only underlines the relevance of the suggested 
shipment of any Communists who surrender to their 
own country. The Communist organ writes off the © 
political advances made in recent years as mere 
“nolitical _bamboozling,’ and the elections mere 
“caricature elections,” through which the political 
parties are deceived into supporting “Colonial 
reaction.” Clearly the Communists do not think 
much of the Malayan political alliance and its 
victories at the polls. It dismisses them with the 
ease with which it dismisses the two thousand 
murders—some of the most barbaric description— 
and other outrages which these fanatics have 
committed. The underground sheet explains all 
such things as being due to error. “Because of 
incorrect judgment contained in a Central Com- 
mittee resolution, the Party adopted an incorrect 
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Economic REVIEW 


ECONOMIC PROBLEMS OF JAPAN 


There is no short-cut for accumulation of capital. If 
Japan is not to rely on foreign aids, the only way left open 
for the capital accumulation is the economy in consumption 
by the whole nation. It appears superficially that capital 
has been accumulated in Japan through the expansion of 
credit, but in fact it has been done by the spending of 
foreign exchange reserves. The excessive investment of 


capital is nothing but a progress in which the foreign ex-— 


change reserves are transformed into large buildings and 
production equipment of non-urgent nature or into stocks 
of left-over products. That is not all. In that process 
the foreign exchange has been spent lavishly to raise the 
standard of living of the Japanese people too high. “Invest- 
ments beyond savings” at home cause the nation to import 
more goods from abroad than she actually can afford to 
buy. The internal balance of economy and the international 
balance of economy are two sides of the shield. 


Economic expansion was supported by two pillars— 
supply of necessary foreign exchange through special pro- 
-ecurement and that of yen funds through Government spend- 
ing and Bank of Japan credits. Japan was well aware that 
the special procurement program was only a temporary 
windfall. Yet she has grown more dependent on this in- 
direct U.S. economic aid to Japan. Now foreign exchange 
receipts from the special procurement have started declining. 
At this juncture the payment of reparations, repayment of 
the economic aids for Japan and redemption of other foreign 
debts are awaiting Japan. If the “special procurement” 
pillar is to become shorter, the national economy must be 
regimented further. 


Japan is not the only country in the world which has 


adopted the tight money policy to adjust international 


account. After the first gust of the Korean War boom in 
1951, the world faced the business recession caused by the 
postponement of military expansion programs. West Euro- 
pean countries, confronted by an unfavorable balance of 
trade because of export slump and the burden of rearma- 
ment, adopted a tight credit policy instead of direct control. 


At that time, Japan did not feel the need for adjustment 
because the balance of trade was favorable thanks to rapidly 
increasing special procurement revenues and has continued 
economic expansion until today. The experience during the 
1952-53 period testifies that the monetary retrenchment 
programs carried out by these nations have achieved the 
end to improve their international accounts. © 


Three years later Japan started following in their path. 
For Japan the road for adjustment became much harder 
to follow. The expanded internal consumption and the gap 
between the cost-price structure in Japan and in the world 
were some of the obstacles found upon the road. The ad- 
justment of Japanese economy will be accompanied by hard- 
ships and sufferings. Unemployment and other social issues 
may come to the fore. But unless the Japanese people who 
have won political independence wade through this crisis, 
they cannot rise on their economic feet. The inevitable 
sacrifices which are to be made while Japan is passing 
through this process of adjustment must be suffered. Only 
after passing through this process will Japan find a sound 
basis which will prove a spring-board for future develop- 
ment. 


The world which has finally passed through the process 
of adjustment is heading for new economic development. 
The revival of free convertibility of currencies, the first step 
toward balance on an enlarged scale through free and multi- 


lateral trade with the least possible foreign exchange con- 


trol, may become the order of the day. To catch up with 
the advancing world economy, Japan must pass through the 
three inevitable stages—retrenchment, normalization and de- 
velopment. The indispensable condition Japan will be re- 
quired of is to give industry enough strength to compete 
squarely with foreign nations in the international market 
and to increase productive power. Japan, with her eyes 
raised high toward the goal of economic expansion and 
development, must have her feet planted firmly on the earth. 
This is the right attitude Japan must adopt in the imme- 
diate future. | 


policy of attack on the national bourgeoisie, so that 
this not only affected their attitude to the revolution, 
but also the Party’s work of uniting with the petty 
bourgeoisie.” As our contemporary rightly says, 
it is not the murders which are regretted, but the 
failure of the policy of murder. 


The Communists have the temerity to make 
their own amnesty offer. They will not kill those 
who “repent” and join them in the jungle or in the 
towns but will “preserve the right to criticise.” 
Terror is not always so well underlined as it is in 
this strange document, which also revealed that 
“the Malayan Democratic Union and the Malayan 
Nationalist Party co-operated.” In other words, 
they were fronts for the Communist Party in 1948. 
The admission comes late in the day but it is fair 
warning and implies that the MCP is not without 
such a front to-day. 


The disclosure of this document also coincided 
with the announcement from Kuala Lumpur that 
no gencral amnesty is to be offered to the Communist 
terrorist organization yet. The Director of Opera- 
tions’ Committee, meeting on January 17, to discuss 
the proposal of an amnesty put forward by the 
President of UMNO, Tengku Abdul Rahman, agreed 
that the matter should be kept constantly in view 
so that the present policy—which embodies a 
considerable degree of amnesty, could be reviewed 
if it appeared at any time that the break-up of the 
terrorist organization could be hastened by a greater 
or lesser measure of amnesty. Meanwhile the 
present surrender policy is to continue, with 
increased efforts to bring it to the notice of the 
rank and file terrorists so that more may be induced 
to follow the lead of the 1,500 who have already 
surrendered. 
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ECONOMIC LETTER FROM TOKYO 


Coniraction in Currency Circulation: The note issue 
of the Bank of Japan at the end of 1954 amounted to 
Y622,061 million, or some Y7,800 million less than a year 
ago. It is for the first time in 23 years, i.e. since 1931 
known as the year of Inouye deflation, that any contraction 
in note issue has been recorded as compared with the pre- 
ceding year. The reduction may be attributed to the in- 


fluences of deflationary policies pursued since autumn, 1953. 


Iron and Sieel Industry: In spite of the deflationary 
trends in the domestic economy, this industry has been pick- 
ing up since last autumn both from ship-building and export 
demands. The outlook for export this year seems bright 
backed by the steel boom in Europe, while the expected 
change in economic policy of the new Government is likely 
to give a fillip to domestic demand, and iron and steel pro- 
duction for 1955 is predicted to register the highest post-war 
record of the country. What the industry is concerned 
about, however, are rising trend in raw material costs, in- 
adequate equipment and difficulty in increasing personnel 
for production increase, and delay in or fizzling out of 
rationalization and reorganization efforts of the: industry. 


Stock Market: Since end of December last the stock 
market has turned up and continued conspicuously brisk with 


the Dow Jones average price at the Tokyo Securities Ex- 
change rising as high as Y378.76 on Jan. 10, which even. 


tops the 1954 peak on Jan. 11 last year. The turnover has 
also stepped up to 21,350,000 shares on Jan. 6 and 19,330,000 
After a long period of inactivity and 
relatively low prices some rally was to be expected. While 
the worst is now thought over with most industries, parti- 
cularly basic industries, the improvement of our balance of 
payments of late has given rise to anticipation of a relaxa- 
tion of the rigid deflation policy on the occasion of the 
Cabinet change. The increase in the turnover itself speaks 
for considerable public buyings attracted by present level 
of prices. Financial circles are sceptical about the con- 
tinuity of the recent stock market boom, which they attribute 


partly to the bonuses and proceeds of rice delivered to the 
Government last year finding their way to the securities, 
aside from such bullish factors as good showing made by 
exports and improved shipping trade. The outlook for con- 
tinued growth in exports, however, is still uncertain, while 
too much rise in freight charges may even act as a deterrent 
to exports by increasing prices of imported raw materials. 
Besides, they see no change in the present tight money 
policy, and the Treasury financing for the Jan.-Mar. quarter 


will result in large seasonal excess withdrawals of funds 
from the market. 


Business Upturn: The stock market has become notice- 
ably active recently, while growing export trade and ship- 
ping freights rise reflect better economic situation overseas. 
And there is a disposition among businessmen to look for 
the future with much optimism. But the Economic Counsel 
Board and the financial circles as well discourage too hopeful 
a view of things by pointing out that economic situation in 
reality has not improved so much as it is painted to be. 
Regardless what Cabinet may be formed after the coming 
general elections, it would not dare to embark on such a 
positive economic policy radically different from the one 
hitherto followed. While some gains in exports may be 
looked forward to, it should be remembered that the in- 
ventory of imported materials was depleted by $100 million 
during last year, which will have to be replenished in due 
course. Special procurement demands will also be diminish- 
ed. Hence, international accounts of 1955 may at best only 


break even, and it is likely that even some $100 million 
deficit may be recorded. 


Homemade for Imported Products: Recently, the Cabinet 
made a decision on using homemade textiles and motor cars 
in preference to imports. In pursuance of this policy the 
Ministry of Trade and Industry drew up a series of measures 
aiming at manufacturing of home products “cheaper than 
but well comparable to foreign goods”. It is tentatively 
estimated by MITI that some $264 million savings in foreign 
currencies may be made by the end of 1958. 


ECONOMIC REPORTS FROM MANILA 


Coffee Production 


A coffee production program, designed to make the 
Philippines the largest coffee producing country in the Far 
East, was approved for implementation by President Mag- 
saysay. The program was submitted by Agriculture Secre- 
tary Salvador Araneta, Commerce Secretary Oscar Ledesma 
Alfredo Montelibano. The pro- 
gram would net an income of P120 million a year and would 
enable the Philippines to export coffee. 
Finance Corporation would give loans of P1,000 per hectare 
to coffee planters but the maximum loan that a person could 
get would be P20,000. 


seedlings and the bureau of forestry would 


lease three 
farms for the planting of coffee. 


The department of com- 


merce and industry is to undertake the processing and mar- | 


The Rehabilitation 


The P1,000 per hectare loan would. 
be issued by the RFC in instalments. The department of 
agriculture would look after planting and selection of coffee | 


keting of coffee products. The government has borrowed 


_ the services of Boren Goto, FOA coffee expert from Hawaii. 


As of now, 18,000 hectares of land are planted to coffee. 
The target of the program is 160,000 hectares. 


Selective Logging Operations 


A more sustained yield from Philippine forests is ex- 
pected with the effectivity of a new Forestry Administrative 
order which enforces selective logging operations effective 
July 1, 1955 on all areas declared permanent forests or 
likely to be declared as such. This order was issued to im- 
plement the recommendations . approved during the First 
Philippine Forest Conservation .Conference held in Manila 
recently. Exemption from selective logging operations may, 
however, be granted upon request by the licensee provided 
that “the area very likely will not be declated permanent 
forest, or a. modified selective logging system may bring 
about a more economical sustained yield management be- 
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cause of the special conditions of the soil.” The order gives 
benefits to licensees who have cooperated fully in the efficient 
management of forests by granting extension of their 
licenses up to 25 years, renewable for another 25 years. 
The program is adequate and in consonance with the general 
economic policy of conserving and utilizing the country’s 
natural resources. The country will maintain an adequate 
proportion of the total land area under forest cover, which 
should be 40 per cent. The forest will be suitably distri- 
buted and forest areas maintained in good economic state. 


Rural Banks 


The Central Bank received applications from two pri- 
vate groups seeking to establish rural banks in Iloilo and 
Candon, Ilocos Sur. The proposed rural bank of Iloilo City 
has been granted the biggest authorized capital so far allow- 
ed a rural bank: P2,500,000. The projected Candon rural 
bank has been granted an authorized capitalization of 
P600,000. The two applicants bring to 68 the total num- 
ber of applications received by the Central Bank from pri- 
vate groups all over the country. During the first year and 
a half of operation, rural banks granted loans totalling 
P5,088,000 to 13,500 persons. Of this total sum, 67.7 per 
cent went to small farmers, 25.6 per cent to small mer- 
chants, 3.3 per cent for industrial purposes, and 3.4 per 
cent went to other loans and advances. The Rural Banks 
Act prescribes that the majority of loans granted by rural 
banks should be for agricultural purposes in order to extend 
the fullest possible assistance to the nation’s small farmers. 
Only farmers with cultivated farms of not over 50 hectares 
are eligible for loans. Rates of interest charged on each 
loan under the law must not go over 12 per cent a year. 
Lands offered for security by farmers need not be titled. 
Productive capacity of the farmer, and ability to pay and 
work animals or farm implements are among prime con- 
siderations taken into account in granting loans to borrowers. 
The gradual progress of the rural banks program was given 
a boost when the monetary board approved the granting of 
authority to rural banks to begin accepting savings deposits 
from the people. This move was interpreted as a sign of 
confidence and faith in the infant rural credit movement 
which is now only barely two years old. Rural Banks in 
the country operate under the supervision of the Central 
Bank as prescribed by the Rural Banks Act. The Centra! 
Bank extends free technical assistance to these banks aside 


from examining their books regularly and supervising the 
operations of such banks. 


Increased Textile Production 


Textile manufacturing is on the uptrend, based on pro- 
duction figures during the ffirst half of 1954. Declining 
values characterized the sale of locally manufactured 
machine-woven cotton textiles. Volume of production in- 
creased as compared to the identical period of last year. 
Ramie fiber processing was introduced. Output of sewing 
thread was rising, knitted fabrics was on the level but with 
lower output value but jute bags and sacks and _ cordage 
slackened operations compared with last year. 6-month 
production output: 
| Cotton piece goods—-Output totalled 6.8 million yards 
valued at P5.2 million, compared with 3.3 million yards 
valued at P2.4 million last year. Cotton yarn—Output 
reached 718,387 lbs. valued P1.44 million as against 677,206 
lbs. worth P1.76 million. Sewing thread.—Up from P334,889 
last year to P1,427,201 this year. Knitted fabrics—1954 
output—1,249,837 kilos valued at P8,031,626; last 
year’s 1,223,524 kilos valued at P9.9 million. Ramie.— 
Processed fiber totalled 1,372 bales worth P229,194. 
Cordage.—Dropped from 3,942,221 kilos valued at P3.9 
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million of last year to 3,738,496 kilos this year valued at 
P3.2 million. Jute bags and sacks—Declined from 11.2 mil- 


lion pieces at P7.07. million of 1953 to 9.5 million pieces | 


worth P4.8 million of 1954. Raschel tricot—Went up from 
76,332 yards worth P152,668 last year to 154,927 yards 
worth P310,389 this year. Tompkins fabric— Increased 
from 6,550 kilos worth P62,224 last year to 19,785 kilos 
valued at P167,430 this year. Fishing nets and towels.— 
Reported for the first time by manufacturers with a total 
output of P198,517 for the fishing nets and P205,252 for the 
towels. Socks and stockings——Climbed from 218,155 pairs 


valued at P157,140 of last year to 464,903 pairs valued at 
P376,350 this year. 


PHILCUSA-FOA Aid to Contractors 


PHILCUSA-FOA announced that the services of the 
industrial loan and guarantee fund would be extended to 
financial institutions giving credit to contractors for the pur- 
chase of new equipment. Private parties holding contracts 


under the Philippine economic development program—roads, 


bridges, power, irrigation or similar heavy construction con- 
tracts—could avail themselves of this assistance Here is the 
way the guarantee on loans extended to contractors for equip- 
ment purchases works: The contractor negotiates a loan 
for new equipment purchases with his financial institution. 
The bank in turn applies to the Central bank, acting as 
agent for the PHILCUSA-FOA guarantee fund for a gua- 
rantee of up to 80 per cent of the loan. The loan would 
cover not more than half of the original sales value of the 


equipment, with the financing institution securing collateral 


equivalent to a half interest in the first mortgage on the 
new equipment. Repayment of the loan would progress 
simultaneously with any other payments to be made by the 
contractor on the new equipment. Credit extended to con- 


tractors for the purchase of new equipment would normally 
be extended from one to two years. 


Buntal Hat Production 


The buntal hat industry will be introduced and develop- 
ed by the government on a commercial scale in rural areas 
of Pangasinan, Zambales and the Ilocos regions, with barrio 
Buenlad in Calasiao as the production center. The im- 
mediate rehabilitation of the maguey industry is required 
and also banning of exportation of buntal fiber to China 
and other countries, use of better-quality materials to be 
derived from sources in Quezon province, utilization of 
fiber-extracting machines furnished by the department of 
agriculture, free of charge, furnishing local manufacturers 


- with an initial loan of materials, subject to payment to the 
Government when the articles shall have been produced, and 


the detailing of experts of the department to Calasiao to 
give instructions and demonstrations in appropriate seminars 
to be called from time to time for the purpose. 


Highway Development 


29,252 kilometers of roads and 8,364 kilometers of 
trails are inadequate to cope with the transportation needs 
of 22 million people with 106,800 motor vehicles operating 
on a land area of 299,404 square kilometers. For a sustain- 
ed and well-balanced economic development program, a bet- 
ter distribution of primary and feeder roads is necessary. 
269 kilometers of roads need to be relocated or realigned 
to meet increasing traffic demands. 4,073 kilometers of 
roads which have reached or exceeded their economic age 
limit need resurfacing. By-passes and parallel routes will 
be constructed in areas where there is a steady increase of 
vehicular traffic. Studies are being conducted of _ street 
transportation needs in all cities particularly Manila, Cebu, 
Pasay and Tloilo. 
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Highway problems” and inadequacies are traceable to 
the insufficierty—of—revenue to support a highway program 
that could meet the progressive demand of modern road 
transport. The highway income should be increased, as 
follows:— 1. Use of ‘power weight’ unit instead’ of mere 
gross weight, as basis for computation of motor vehicle re- 
gistration fees. Adoption of this unit will result in an 
increase of 10 per cent of present registration’ earnings, 
which will be borne by the heavier class of motor vehicles. 
This schedule will prove reasonable considering that heavy 
motor vehicles are largely responsible for the. greater de-. 
terioration of roads. 2. Taxing diesel oil in the same cate- 
gory as gasoline. 3. Special assessments against land 
abutting or contiguous to a highway improvement. Based 


on the special benefit theory of taxation, these special as- 


sessments are made directly upon owners of properties with 
direct benefits accruing from highway facilities. 4. Excess 
condemnation. 
lying along each side of the road proposed to be constructed 
or improved is acquired in excess of the right-of-way re- 
quirements and resold after completion of the project at an 
enhanced value as a result of the improvements. The ex- 
cess over the purchase price goes to effect the expenditure 
on road construction and improvement. In opening up new 
virgin areas, this method is a big.source of 
Weighing stations on highways. With a dual purpose of 
curbing overloading which destroys roads, and for revenue 
purposes. in the form of fines, these stations can be establish- 


ed at selected locations either by government or private per- 
sons. 


Expansion of Industry 


Alfredo Montelibano, administrator of the office of 
econemic coordination, said the tempo of the country’s in- 
dustrial development must be expanded “if we do not want 
to be left behind by the rest of the world and if we want 
to absorb our growing ranks of unemployed persons. The 
cooperation and coordination of private enterprise on the 
one hand and the government on the other must be of the 
closest relationship. Government and private’ enterprise 
must work together, for the failure of one will be the failure 


cf the other and the success of one will be the success of 
the other.” 


Radioactive Ore 


The Philippine Iron Mines, Inc. 
formation concerning the discovery of a radioactive material 
in its property at Larap, Camarines Norte. The engineers of 


the Philippine Iron Mines and A. Soriano y Cia. found ore 


containing radioactive material. This discovery was made 
within the company’s patented placer claims. Samples were 
sent to the United States for analysis by the U.S. bureau of 
mines. The result of the analysis confirmed that the sam- 
ples contained uranium of commercial value. This informa- 
tion was given to the Bureau of Mines by the Philippine Iron 
Mines’ general managers, the Atlantic Gulf & Pacific Co. 


It is not possible to give more information concerning the 


size of the deposit. Development work is undertaken to 
evaluate its importance. | 


Investment 


Fresh capital amounting to P2,302,112 was put in by 
investors to finance the business activities of 82 new cor- 
porate and partnership enterprises during October. Com- 
pared to September during which 101 new corporate and 
partnership entities were registered with an aggregate paid- 
in capital of P2,828,240, October shows ‘a decrease of 19 
business organizations and of P526,128 in paid-in — 
A breakdown of the October 


This is a method by which a tract of land 


revenue. 5. 


Korea, and India. 
method over the old way of planting rice are the use of less 
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New stock corporations numbered 50, with a total au-. 
thorized capital stock of P10,795,700, of which P2,755,995 
was subscribed and P908,562 paid up. Forty-seven of the 
50 new stock corporations registered in October are owned 
by Filipinos, with a total subscribed capital of P2,084,695 
and paid-up capital of P643,162. The remaining three are 
owned by Chinese, with a subscribed capital of P590,000 and 
paid-up capital of P235,000. The participation of Americans 
in some of these newly registered stock corporations con- 
sisted in subscriptions amounting to P81,200, of which 
P30,000 was paid-up; that of other aliens in paid-up sub- 
scriptions amounting to P100. Forty-three new non-stock 
corporations were also registered during October, as com- 
pared to 32 during the previous month. 


Margate System of Rice Planting 


On instructions of President Magsaysay, Under-Secretary 
Jaime N. Ferrer of the department of agriculture and natural 
resources directed the bureau of agricultural extension to 
push through the adoption of the Margate system of planting 
rice throughout the country. This is an unprecedented step 
taken by the President following his recent visit to the 
Guiguinto nursery, where he inspected the Margate system: 
under demonstration there. The margate system of planting 
rice is a revolutionary way of rice culture named after 
Eugenio Margate of Dipolog, Zamboanga del Norte, who in- 
troduced the method to improve his rice culture in that re- 
gion. Aside from minor differences this Margate method of 
producing rice is no different from that used in Japan, 
The two principal virtues of this new 
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IMPORT CONTROLS AND PHILIPPINE FOREIGN TRADE _ 


In the first few years after liberation the economy of 


The industries 
sustaining the export trade—such as sugar, abaca, coconut 


the Philippines was in a precarious state. 


products and lumber—were still recovering from the effects 
of the war. On the other hand, imports ballooned to a 
phencmenal size. Dollars went out of the country twice 
as much as they came in. Filipinos were buying. from 
abroad in the main consumer goods instead of producer 
goods. It became, therefore, urgent to establish control over 
the import trade. In 1949 the Import Control Commission 
went into operation. The Central Bank instituted exchange 


controls and import business game under government regula- 
tions, 


The 1949 import total of P1,170 million as compared to 
-1952’s P841 million shows that importation has decreased. 
In 1953 the import total was practically the same as 1952’s 
and statistics for 1954 show that the trend is the same. 
Export does not show any great variation since 1951. Be- 
cause of the reduction of imports the balance of trade has 


improved. In 1949 the trade deficit was P665 million; in 
1953 it was P70 million. © 


In 1953 the Import Control Commission passed away 
and the responsibility of control was transferred to the Cen- 
tral Bank. The Philippines is one of 47 countries that have 
trade and exchange restrictions as temporary expedient. 
Import control has succeeded in changing the undesirable 
pattern of imports; the emphasis now is on producer goods 
rather than consumer goods. More goods are coming into 


| | 
the country that can be of future good use—machinery, 
tools and equipment. Controls have. resulted in greater 
stability of the peso and have been beneficial in encouraging 
the rise of local industries. An enumeration of new plants 
and shops that have come into being during the past few 
years could be almost endless: e.g. the great activity in 
the fields of textiles, steel, home craftsmanship, metal works, 
chemicals, drugs and pharmaceuticals. All this activity was 
made possible by the demand for local products created by 
the increasing rarity of imported products in the market. 
The government has assisted these new industries in many 
other ways. Whenever there is evidence that a new in- 
dustry can handle the local supply of a commodity the im- 
portation of that commodity is banned or narrowed to a 
minimum. Tax exemptions have been’ granted. Another 
consequence of the controls was the prompting of foreign 
firms to place investments in this country. American firms 
like Colgate-Palmolive, Sharpe & Dohme, E. R. Squibb & 
Sons have found it cheaper in the long run to have their 
products manufactured in the Philippines. Certain makes 
of automobiles—notably Studebaker, Plymouth and Chevro- 
let—are now being assembled in Manila and the influx of 
United States capital has resulted in more employment for 
Filipino craftsmen and laborers, and a considerable saving 
of the finishing costs. Controls had also a good effect of 
raising the morals of the Filipino people. The weakness 
for luxury items and the tendency to splurge that were 
characteristic of pre-control days are now gone; in their 


place is a more realistic attitude towards how money should 
be spent. 


THE PHILIPPINE COCONUT PROBLEM 


The coconut industry is the lifebleod of over eight 
million people in more than thirty provinces. Some 15 
million coconut trees are planted on 988,000 hectares of 
jand. The importance of the industry to Philippine economy 
is enhanced by the fact that of the estimated P424.4 million 
invested in it, barely a million has been put up by aliens. 
The postwar years saw the coconut industry rise to its pre- 
sent stature as the major dollar producer of the country. 
Major coconut products constituted 38.6 per cent of total 
exports amounting to P797.3 million in 1953. Copra headed 
the list of the ten ‘op Philippine exports with P232.4 mil- 
lion; coconut oil was sixth, with P35.5 million; and desic- 
cated coconut seventh, with P31.5 million. The coconut 
industry, particularly the production of covra, dates back 
. to the discovery of the Philippines. The industry failed 

to make any progress during the Spanish era because of 
the inadequacy of export facilities and the lack of a foreign 
market. It was during the American regime that the in- 
dustry began to develop. In 1900, an initial volume of 
103,200 tons was produced with aid given by the United 
States. | | 

The development of the copra trade continued until 
the outbreak of the second world war, when it occupied the 
top position among the leading exports. The highest annual 
copra export before the war was in 1928 with 234,417 
metric tons valued at P45 million, and the lowest during the 
depression of 1930 with 174,300 tons valued at ten million 
pesos. With the resumption of trade with the United States 
after the war, copra and coconut oil have become the prin- 


cipal exports of the Philippines. The coconut industry was 
able to resume its premier position after liberation because 
among the various industries, it was the least affected by 
the war. It played a significant role during the enemy 
occupation by providing food to thousands of Filipinos and 
fuel and oil to plants and vehicles. In 1946, 398,985 tons 
valued at P78 million were exported. Of this total, the 
United States absorbed 71.8 per cent. The golden year for 
the copra trade was 1947 when exports reached the all-time 


high of one billion metric tons valued at P354.4 million. 


The total exports of coconut products in that year amounted 
to P391.5 million or 73.9 per cent of total exports. Another 
significant year in the copra industry was 1951, when the 
Korean war created heavy demand for oil and raw materials, 
thus boosting the price of copra considerably. A total of 
P393.5 million worth of coconut products, or 47.6 per cent 
of all Philippine exports, was exported that year. 


The year 1950 was discouraging to the industry for 
two reasons: the copra market collapsed because of the 
increased availability of fat from soft currencies and of the 
effect of the devaluation of sterling in Britain and 28 other 
sterling countries which caused the sterling area producers 
to undersell the Philippines in Europe. The total exports 
of all coconut products in 1949 showed a drop of 37.6 per 
cent compared with that of 1948. Likewise in 1952, when 
the end of the Korean conflict was anticipated, copra and 
all coconut products declined in prices. Copra was in that 
year displaced from its prémier position among the major 
exports by sugar. The decline of P151.7 million or 39.0 
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per cent, in comparison to be previous year, suffered by 


the industry in 1952 was attributed to the unfavorable 


world market and the damage caused to fruit-bearing trees 


by typhoons. 

The coconut industry being practically a year-round 
activity, destitution on the part of plantation workers is 
uncommon. The industry, however, has manifold problems 
which require solution. Among these are: poor quality of 
copra; cadang-cadang, leaf miner, and coconut trunk worms 
infestation; the seasonality of production and frequent visita- 
tion of typhoons. The world list shows that Philippine copra 
is one of the poorest in quality (it placed 35th in the list 
of the 36 world-known grades) in the market. The inferior 
quality of Philippine copra is attributed to the use of 
“tapahan”, a smoke method of drying, and the adulteration 
of the copra with foreign matter in order to increase the 
weight. Marketing of coconuts and its products is a peren- 
nial problem of the industry. Although coconut products 
have always dominated the country’s foreign trade, Filipino 
planters get barely 50 per cent of what their produce com- 
mands in the market. Export is entirely in the hands of 
foreigners, who inevitably get the lion’s share of the profits. 
There have been various attempts to transfer the copra ex- 
port trade to the hands of Filipinos. The National Coconut 
Corporation, which was charged with the task of improving 
the industry through research, marketing, warehousing and 
other means, was established in 1940 but poor management 
and inadequate facilities led to its failure. Other measures, 
such as the liberalization of the granting of loans, have 
been tried but none has as yet succeeded and the problem is 
still far from being solved. Now comes the Philippine Coco- 
nut Administration to take over these problems. Another 
problem to consider is the increasing competition in world 
markets. The monopoly enjoyed by the Philippines after 
World War II is dwindling. Other countries, notably Indo- 
nesia and Ceylon, are developing and returning to normalcy. 
The superior quality of the copra and the traditionally low 
cost of labor in these countries are factors which make it 
difficult for the Philippines to maintain its supremacy in 
the copra market. The problems of the industry are mostly 
financial. Unlike the sugar industry which is controlled by 
a group of well-organized planters and millers, the coconut 
industry is financed by small farmers with little resources 
and who are deficient in production and marketing organiza- 
tion. Consequently, they lack the facilities to produce 
copra on a large scale and to contend with the _ ever- 
increasing competition in foreign markets. Coconut pro- 
ducers must organize and pool their resources, make use 
of the opportunities and benefits granted by financial in- 
stitutions, and provide the necessary marketing channels 
for their products. Only through the mobilization of re- 
sources for improvement and uplift may the major com- 
plaints against Philippine copra be eliminated. Hope in 
the coconut men’s hearts once more becomes alive in the 
organization of the National Coconut Administration au- 
thorized by a recent law which has for its chief objectives 
the promotion of the coconut industry. How the PHILCOA 
will do its job is still on the blueprint stage. The signs are 
adverse. The sugar industry has supplanted the coconut 
industry as No. 1 export. 


Value of Philippine Coconut Product Exports 
(In Million Pesos) 


To the United States To All Countries 
Desic- Total Value Per Cent 

Year Copra Coconut cated Copra Total PI. Total 

i Coconut Meal Value Exports Exports 
1947 P13.9 PA? P391.5 P529.2 73.9 
1948 309.4 40.7 57.5 7.4 415.0 637.2 65.1 
1949 179.2 35.0 38.7 5.8 258.7 507.6 50.9 
1950 272.8 43.4 47.9 | 6.2 370.3 661.2 56.0 
1951 308.2 49.5 28.7 Tok 393.5 826.0 47.6 
1952 178.4 33.4- 19.1 10.1 241.8 701.7 34.4 
1953 232.4 35.3 31.5 8.5 307.7 797.3 38.6 


169 
Philippine Copra Exports 
Per Cent Per Cent of 
Year Quantity Value of Total Value Total Copra 
(Metric Tons) (Thousand P) Exports (ThousandP) Exports 

1940 341,930 18,802 8.0 12,382 66.0 
1941 265,148 22,305 7.0 18,659 83.6 
1945* 4,018 . 561 4.0 561 100.0 
1946 398,985 78,026 61.0 56,040 71.8 
1947 1,000,084 354,415 67 .0 207 ,023 58.4 
(1948 586,993 309,400 48.0 181,153 53.0 
(1949 628,747 179,285 36.5 118,722 66 .2 
1950 698,490 272,831 cee 170,435 62.5 
1951 772,102 308,188 37.3 151,434 49.1 
1952 660,115 178,441 25.4 80,386 45.0 
1953 599,686 232,440 29.2 124,401 53.5 


*June to December. 


(Continued from Page 167) 


seeds and the straight alignment of planting in the paddy 
fields. In the old way about a cavan of palay is necessary 
to raise seedlings for planting a hectare of riceland. Under 
the Margate system only about two ore three gantas are 
necessary. Likewise, under the old system of planting rice, 
the seedlings are transplanted indiscriminately in the field. 
In the new method, however, the seedlings are set erect 
in straight rows, distance between hills being about 30 to 50 
ems. This straight alignment in planting facilities weeding 
which the system recommends to be done from time to time. 
‘to insure vigorous growth of the plants. There are five 
principal things to remember in following the method. These 
are: (1) Use good seeds; (2) prepare the land well; (3) plant 


seedlings up and in straight rows; (4) remove weeds; (5) 


use compost and fertilizer. This Margate system of plant- 
ing rice is out of the experimental stage in the Philippines. 
Based on observations in Dipolog, Zamboanga del Norte, the 
production ranges from 40-100 cavans per hectare and more, 


if fertilizer is applied. The soil where this production was 
observed was not rich. . 


THE PALM COURT 


14 Cameron Road, Kowloon 


Cables “Palmcourt’”’ 


Hongkong Tel. 53046 


Central Location in the Shopp:ng District 
of Kowloon 


Modern, well-appointed Rooms with all facilities 
Under Owner-Management 


The Palm Court Restaurant and the Palm Court 
Bar are well-known in Hongkong for good 
food, genuine drinks and efficient service. 
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POLITICAL SCENE IN 


FAR EASTER 


ECONOMIC 


By W. CG. S. Carry” | 


Malaya is at a turning-point. Politics for the moment 
are more interesting than economics, and perhaps always 
will be, because the political game can be played to some 
extent, in a “climate” of Malaya’s own choosing. Dominat- 
ing. the scene is the struggle with armed Communism. In 
~ bt of the great services which he rendered ‘to Malaya, 

eral Templer did not bring victory over terrorism. In- 
ath , there has been a resurgent wave of violence since his 

personality disappeared from the scene. And even 

a ‘had achieved local victory in the shooting war the 
sfriiggle against Communism would not be over; it is a strug- 
3 hich will go on until the Kremlin and its Peking allies 

a 


to peaceful co- existence. We shall forget this at our 


pro 
aitttol curious how allusions to the Emergency so seldom — 
0 bait the speeches of local politicians. With one honour- 


a x ception, they have recently ignored it. In the face 
is lved peril they allow themselves the luxury of un- 
inhi faction. The basic reason is that the 
Panda of fence-sitters, perhaps indeed, the majority 
ot ay ation, look upon the Emergency as a struggle 
belies ie rival centres of power—the British Government 
he Gotmunists—with which they have little concern. 
he ofarst ots» of Communism run far north into the People’s 
Repyeh so to many people, including probably thou- 
san young’ Singapore students, the struggle now re- 
solves itself into one between Britain and China—a new 
on mvinist China. 


The cela aan be more closely identified with the 


iqsues involved and convinced that their own future happi- 


ess an at stake. Many people, now that 
t Malaya are numbered, must be 
an xiou ag uncertain future. To help 
t em, and to bring iy down on the right side of the fence, 
one important ‘ee an ano. should he taken. An unequivocal 
by th? ‘British Government that 
if’ will not btn protection from Malaya, so long as 
t ie danger exists of the country being lost to the free world. 

rithout this basis, new villages, loyal home guards, more 
sfhools, better medical facilities—all will not avail to re- 

ove the fear of being left alone and unprotected. It should 

; the same time, be made clear that this declaration does 
kot in any way change the goal of self-government. 


| is on many lips these days 


The word 
into the local languages, a 3% an imprecise meaning in 


Snglish. Its Malay equivalelis Gai “herdeka, ” an Indonesian 


importation whose booming syllables hint at the storming — 


af Bastilles. Independence must at 


if; imply self-government within ommonwealth, as 
Achieved by India, Pakistan and ee or the complete 
divorce from thes we veas Burma? 


It - ha to presume that not all minds are made up. 
Do we the iss n the one hand 
m} t hgerous world, the 


sower 
skills and “know-how,” a common 


least mean freedom 


Does 


egard for parliamentary democracy as the best form of 
government. On the other hand, powerful attraction is 


half of our population 


of Birmingham. 


dasic systemosef and a common > 


by China and. to move “outside the Com- 


monwealth may fulfil. inhibitions and’ desires long 
pressed in a. “colonialist” atmosphere. 
leaving. the Commonwealth and imagine that 
people living in one of ‘the most sensitivé and strategically 
important: parts of the world, can stand alone, 
fool’s paradise. 

The days have almost gone when Great Britain was he 
undisputed mistress of a host of dependent territories, and 
there is a tendency to look upon the attainment of self- 
government with the possible cutting of the painter as the 
final achievement. Surely there'‘is a further objective and a 
greater ideal, namely co-operation in freedom for the good 
of all within the Commonwealth? As time goes on the 
growth in stature of former dependencies will allow them 
continually to contribute more to the common weal, and the 
traffic in services and ideas will cease to be one-way from 
the United Kingdom and the great Dominions, but fully re- 
ciprocal, as between all parts’ of the Commonwealth. 


sup- 


‘We can surely visualize a future, when, with one citizen- 


ship for the whole Commonwealth, an Englishman may be 
Lord Mayor of Penang and a Malay or a Chinese Lord Mayor 
It is the age of slogans, and when in 
Malayan minds there runs the refrain “After dependence 
comes independence,” JI would suggest a change. My 
slogan would be “After dependence interdependence.” 


Communalism. has always been one of the greatest 
Malayan evils, and a long step towards ending it was taken 
when the Malay and Chinese leaders joined the United 
Malays National Organisation and the Malayan Chinese As- 
sociation together into the political Alliance which is now 
of such predominating importance. This feeling of unity 
of purpose rather than unity of race is growing. The 
formation of the Alliance has been the biggest political 
step forward taken in the past few years. This party is 
now by far the most active in the country, and has out- 
stripped present rivals. It will almost certainly be the first 
political organisation to have an elected majority in the 
Federal Legislature next year. dare dnd dependence of Malayan 
Party is moribund; the Party Neg iS as yet but little more 
than a disembodied policy; the "Maley ‘an Labour Party is 
making little headway in a somal ere socialist dogma 
has little general appeal, and where _ th 
masters and men still has more than 4; ew shreds of feu- 
dalism attached to it. eee 


There are, however, a number+ef disquieting features 
in the scene. The Alliance is getting touchy and intolerant 
of opposition. 
directed against the supporters of the opposing party in 
Perak during the recent local elections there. Members of 
the party get drastically treated if they as individuals de 
viate from the party line; anyone who holds unorthodox 
Opinions is liable to be labelled a traitor to the cause— 
and so on. We have seen the petulant use of the weapon 
of the boycott. This is not a good foundation. for parlia- 
mentary democracy. It would be tragic for the future of 
parliamentary government in Malaya if the country were 
to tolerate one party only, and if that party sought to con- 
solidate its position by undemocratic methods. Funda- 
mentally the real position is that the opposition is provided 
by the Communist party. That is, indeed, a sobering and 
arresting thought. 


‘Those who advocate 
six million 


are 


ie relationship of. 


There are stories of intimidation and boycott — 
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CONDITIONS IN NORTH BORNEO 


(Extracts from Governor’s’ at Council 


The political event of outstanding significance in this 
part of the world has been the signing of tne South East 
Asia treaty organisation pact. The earlier loss of the Tong- 
king delta was a grave one. The broadly based and power- 
ful defence organisation should provide the best. possible 
assurance for the peace of South East Asia. The future of 
North Borneo is intimately bound with the fortunes of the 
treaty organisation. ‘The treaty is perhaps the best guaran- 
tee that North Borneo will have any future at all. It 
behoves us to be forever vigilant as to what is afoot in 
our own house. 


I have been told that North Borneo is a poor country. 
I do not agree. That the means immediately at our dis- 
posal are very limited I have every reason to be aware, but 
a country that can regularly meet its current costs and at 
the same time make some modest provision for its future 
cannot be called poor. Our needs are great and very few 
of them can be met straightway but the potential economic 
strength of the country is such that in time all can be 
met if only we make judicious use of our available means. 


Labour Problem 


The success of a policy of investment will hang 
as much on human resources as on _ mere financial 
means. Since the end of the war the labour pro- 
blem in North Borneo has been an ever present anxiety. 
In connexion with it many accusations have been levelled 
at Government. Few of them bear unprejudiced examina- 
tion. The response of employers to the efforts of Govern- 
ment has been less helpful than those efforts warranted. 
The need for additional labour is undisputed. The problem 
has remained unsolved too long. Immigration on a sub- 
stantial scale is not of purely domestic interest. | 


Some months ago this Government approached the 
Government of the Philippine Republic with proposals in- 
tended to make possible the’ introduction of Filipino agricul- 
turists for employment and settlement in North Borneo. 
The Philippine Government has expressed its agreement in 
principle with the proposals. This particular scheme is not 
intended to provide a comprehensive solution to our problem, 
but it may make a material contribution to our immediate 
needs, and employers, particularly those in the rubber in- 
dustry, will be well advised to take all possible ic eciniaes 
of it. 


eden. 


1953 opened with a general revenue balance of a little 
over $2,000,000, but the budget for the year anticipated a 
deficit of more than $1,000,000. In the event there was 
realised not a deficit but a surplus of about $2,000,000, 
it would give us about $43 million with which to start 1954. In 
fact this represented no very substantial saving because, as 
had been the case in all the post-war years, lack of equip- 
ment, lack of staff, lack of labour made it impossible to 
complete the works included in the capital programme, with 


the result that the balances carried forward to 1954 were - 


largely set off by a back-log of works left undone. 1954 
should present a much better record. We have overtaken 
some of the back-log and though at least two large projects— 


the Central Government offices and the new Jesselton hos- » 


pital—have still to be put in hand, we have in 1954 diverted 
funds to a number of smaller but ‘equally necessary works— 
schools, markets, quarters and the like—that could be under- 
taken with the minimum demand on P.W.D.. staff. Simi- 
larly delays in the larger road programme have been more 
than balanced by the extensive programme of jeep track 
construction. In consequence the estimates for 1954, re- 
vised in the light of work done to the end of July, still show 
a deficit of about $27 million, a figure very much the same 
as that appearing in the printed estimates. The deficit 
has already been covered by a grant-in-aid’ of £315,000 


Debate on the 1955 tidied of he Colony of North Borneo) 


paid to us by Her Majesty’s Government. If these revised 
estimates are realised with accuracy we shall be left at the 
end of the year with only the $1 million or so required for 
Treasury working balances; in fact, the balance is likely - 
to be appreciably greater because, although we have made 
up some leeway, there will inevitably remain a number of 
uncompleted capital works involving re-votes in 1955. 


Since the war we have consistently presented budgets 
including programmes we have been unable to fulfil, we 
have struggled with poor equipment and inadequate staff 
and we have depended too much in balancing the budget 
on aid from the United Kingdom. 

We have drawn more aid from the ‘United King- 
dom in 1954 than in any year since 1949, and were 
promised yet greater aid in 1955.~ 1955 will be 
the last year in which we ask for such direct aid. We 
can stand on our own feet and it will be good for us to 
do so. This does not mean that after 1955 we shall not 
receive further assistance. We shall do so only through 
the agency of the Colonial Development and Welfare Act. 
That Act is an instrument of policy of Commonwealth de- 
fence, which Her Majesty’s Government undertake on behalf 
of us all, and to which we here are as yet unable, and are 
as yet not asked, to contribute. 


Investment 


The policy of investment in the future is not limited 
to Government projects alone. It is a proper function of 
Government to seek to create circumstances conducive to 
the encouragement of private investment. In so far as this 
applies to private capital from outside the country we must 
go slowly. In the immediate post-war years, quite a num- 
ber of investors from elsewhere sought opportunity for their 
activities in North Borneo, but were discouraged not only 
by difficulties of labour but by the absence of public services 
and facilities. In a year or two conditions will have so 
changed that capital will come of its own accord. For the 
present I am not particularly anxious that it should be 
attracted. 

There is nevertheless a considerable field ripe for in- 
dustrial and agricultural development for which local private 
capital might be made available. In so far as commercial 
projects are of economic value to the community at large, I 
think it right for Government to encourage and assist in 


their finance, and for some time I have had in mind the 


desirability of establishing a Loans Commission to promote 
this purpose. Legislation for the creation of the necessary 
statutory body is under consideration. 

The rebuilding of shophouses in urban areas is urgent. 
The managers of the local banks, who have already done 
much to assist in the rehabilitation of the Colony, have 
agreed to cooperate with Government in working out a 
scheme for granting to the owners of shophouses building 
loans which, in consideration of a Government guarantee of 
re-payment, should be available at a very reasonable rate 
of interest. 


Revenue | 


Total revenue is expected to be of the order of $23 
millions and normal recurrent expenditure $183 millions, 
leaving $44 millions as the Colony’s prospective contribution 
to the development budget. Just under $4 millions will 
come by way of grant-in-aid of reconstruction, but for that 
part of the development budget that is not covered by 
balancing funds, we must find $9 millions, and there is left 
a gap of $600, 000. We must have recourse to additional 
taxation to fill the gap. In looking at the taxation system 
of the Colony I incline to the opinion that the structure of 
indirect taxation is such as possibly unduly to hamper 
development and commerce. We propose to increase direct 
taxation, and to find the sum of. $600,000 by peang the 
rate of tax on company profits from 30% to 40% 
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ECONOMIC REPORTS FROM CHINA 


1954 Postal and Tele-Communications Work: Achieve- 
ments during the year included: 1,900 new branch post 
offices, the opening of the Peking-Berlin tele-photo service 
and the completion of 70,000 kilometres of postal routes. 
Among the new routes added to China’s 1,627,000 kilometers 
of postal routes were the Lhasa-Yaan-Chengtu Highway and 
other highways. Airmail and parcel service between China 
and Korea was begun last year. Official statistics revealed 
that newspaper and magazine circulation topped the 1,900 


million mark last year. Compared with 1953, it increased 
-~ by 100 million copies. 


Inland Waterway Transport: Inland waterway transport 
enterprises carried 7% more freight last year than their 
target figure. Passengers on waterways numbered 54 
million people. Many new waterways were opened to traffic 
last year, notably in Szechwan, Hunan, Hopei and Fukien. 
These bring the total routes navigable by steamboats in 
China up to about 30,000 kilometres and by barges and 
junks to 90,000 kilometres. Four steamers, including a pas- 
senger boat accommodating 900 persons launched last year, 
are now plying between the Yangtze ports. Regular night 
navigation through the Yangtze gorges between Ichang and 
Chungking became possible last month after shoals were 
removed and a chain of buoys set up along’ the section. 
Ninety former private shipping companies were re-organised 
in 1954 into eight enterprises jointly owned by the state and 


private capital. All those on the Yangtze became jointly 
owned. 


Yunnan-Kweichow Highway: Reconstruction has now 
begun of a trunk highway linking the capitals of Kweichow 
and Yunnan Provinces. This will cut roughly 20% off the 
time required to travel across the mountainous area be- 
tween Kweiyarg and Kunming and will make the journey 
safer and allow the road to carry more traffic. This is part 
of the overall scheme for improving the highway network 
of Central and Southwest China where motor roads are 
still the major means of communication. Reconstruction of 


the Kweichow-Kwangsi Highway to the east was completed 
last year. 


Railway Blue-Prints: The Lanchow-Sinkiang Railway 
now under construction will be extended by 187 kilometres 
this year. Designs for the bridges and roadbed and most 
of the stations have already been finished. By the end of last 


year the railway reached Kiupa, 347 kilometres northwest of 
Lanchow. 


1954 Water Conservancy Work: Three new reservoirs 
were built and 700,000 more hectares were provided with 
irrigation in 1954. Kwanting Reservoir, completed last 
spring near Peking, puts a big part of the Yungting River 
under control. The other two reservoirs are the Futseling 
and the Poshan. These are the fourth and the fifth reser- 
voirs of the Huai River harnessing project. Among projects 
started last year or earlier but still under construction are 
the Meishan Reservoir, the biggest one of all those scheduled 
along the Huai River; the Nanwan Reservoir on the same 
river; the Tahofang Reservoir along a tributary of the Liao 
River in Northeast China; and the extension of the 2,200- 
year-old Tukiangyen irrigation system in Szechuan Province. 
The multiple-arch concrete dam of the Meishan Reservoir, 
on the Shihho tributary in Anhwei Province, is the second 
of its kind in China. It is similar in structure but some- 
what bigger than the Futseling Dam completed last autumn 
en a neighboring tributary. When completed the Meishan 
Dam will hold back 2,200 million cubic metres of water. 
Two hydro-electric stations are being built, one on the 
Futseling Reservoir and the other on the Kwanting Reser- 
voir. Flood prevention work was organised in a gigantic 
Scale last year. Wuhan and the dangerous zigzag section 


FAR EASTERN 
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along the Yangtze above the Tungting Lake were kept safe 
despite the heaviest flow in a century. Dykes weakened 
during the high water season are being strengthened and 


repaired. Work to compact the dykes along the Tungting 
Lake will be completed. : 


Detention Basins Along Yangtze: Three big water de- 
tention basins will be built along the Yangtze River. One 
of the basins will be located at a lake along the middle 
Yangtze, near the Tungting Lake which is just below the 
most dangerous section. Another will be built along the 
Yangtze’s tributary, the Han River, before it meets the 
Yangtze at Wuhan. The third will be along the tributary, 


the Huayang River, which empties into the Yangtze below — 


the triple city. These three together with the great Ching- 
kiang Water Detention Basin, will be used to control the 
Yangtze River in its dangerous middle stretches. 


1955 Power Projects: Power plants in Shanghai and a 
hydro-electric power station near the Kwanting Reservoir 
are among 100 power projects which will be started this 
year. Work scheduled includes building and reconstructing 
thermo-and-hydro-electric power stations at major indus- 
trial and mining centres, such as Kirin, Fushun, Fusin, Feng- 
man and Taiyuan. Turbo-generators made in China will 
be used for many of these projects. Tien high-tension trans- 
mission lines of 110,000 volts will be set up. One of them 
will supply power to the coal mines near Yangchuan in 
Shansi Province from Taiyuan, a distance of more than 
100 kilometres. During 1954, 17 power plants and two 
high-tension transmission lines were reconstructed. 


_ Livestock Farms in Inner Mongolia: Seventeen new 
livestock farms were set up last year in the Hulunbel grass- 
lands in Inner Mongolia. This brought the total number 


of state livestock farms in the Inner Mongolian Autonomous 
Region up to 31. | 


Tea Output: 


Tea output during 1954 was 30% higher 
than in 1950. 


However, supply at present is still below the 
pre-war level. Output this year will be raised by a further 
9%. By the end of the first five-year plan in 1957 the 
total output will be raised by 40% above 1954 record. 


Jointly-Owned Enterprises: Over 700 private indus- 
trial enterprises came under joint state-and-private owner- 
ship last year. This brings the number of joint enterprises 
up to 1,700. The enterprises which became jointly owned 
last year are mostly modern establishments manufacturing 
and processing essentials. They include cotton mills, rubber 
factories, flour mills and pharmaceutical works. 


Cement and Glass: Output of cement last year was 
710,000 tons more than in 1953 and of glass, 7.35 million 
square metres more. Production of asbestos tiles, cement 
pipes and sanitary fittings also showed marked increase in 
quantity. A cement plant in Tatung, Shansi Province, was 
put back into operation on January 14th. The plant had 
been completely destroyed in 1945 at the end of last war. 
Cement from this plant is sent to Inner Mongolia, where 
industrial construction calls for heavy supplies of building 
materials. A new mechanised cement, plant will go up in 
Tatung this year. It will have a capacity about ten times 
as great as the restored plant. | | 


| Chemical Industry: Chemical industry manufactured 
42.8% more products during last year than in 1953. The 
output of sulphuric acid went up by 37.5%, hydrochloric 
acid, 63.3% and pure soda and caustic soda, about 40%. 


Compared with 1953, the output of chemical fertilizer was 


one-third greater. The increased amount is sufficient to 
fertilize 400,000 hectares of farmland. Output of the in- 
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Secticidé powder was doubled. This year’s plan calls for a 
26% production increase. Trial production will start of 
more than 100 new products. 


Machine-Building Industry: Twenty-two large machine- 
building factories will be built or reconstructed this year. 
They are major items among the 114 projects to be con- 
tinued or launched this year. Total investment in capital 
construction this year will be 40% greater than 1954. In- 
Stallation of machinery and equipment will be stepped up 
in the First Motor-car Plant. Work will start on factory 
buildings for China’s first tractor plant this year. The No. 1 
Machine Tool Plant in Shenyang and a power equipment 
plant and an electrical instrument plant in Harbin will be 
completed this year. Other projects include: heavy ma- 
chinery, ball bearing, low voltage switch gear, boiler and 
steam turbine factories. Preparations will also be made 
this year to start construction of factories making petroleum- 
extracting and refining machinery, locomotive and mining 
machinery. Meanwhile, 10 coal combines, modelled on the 
Soviet Donbasone type, were recently completed at the Kisi 
ra my Machinery Plant. They are the first ever made in 

ina. 
over 10,000 tons of coal monthly. 


Harbin Tool Plant: China’s first precision instrument 
plant—the Harbin Measuring Instrument and Cutting Tool 
Plant—started production last month. 


Tungsten Filament: Tungsten filament went into pro- 
duction for the first time in China at a state-owned factory 
in Shanghai last month. China has rich deposits of tungsten. 


Steel and Iron Products: Anshan plans to supply 27% 
ifon and. steel products this year than last. During 
the first two weeks of this year contracts were signed with 
over 1,000 industrial and building establishments throughout 
the country. Yumen Oil-Field will be supplied with seam- 
less tubing. Heavy rails will be sent to build the Chinese 
section of the Sino-Soviet Railway from Lanchow to Alma 
Ata which is now under construction. In the first quarter 
of this year, Anshan plans to produce large quantities of 
rolled steel and more than 7,000 tons of ammonium sulphate. 


Textile Production in 1954: State-owned and joint 
state-private textile mills topped their 1954 targets by 3.3%. 
A total of 170 million metres more cotton fabrics were 
woven by these mills last year than 1953. The increase is 
enough to make 34 million extra suits. The yardage of 
coloured cloth and floral prints went up by 150. million 
metres compared with 1953. Other textiles, including wool- 
len yarn, fine woollen fabrics and silk also increased. 


Textile Industry: State capital investments in the tex- 
tile industry last year were more than double those of 
1958. Asa result, new textile centres are fast taking shape 
in Peking, Shihkiachwang, Chengchow and Sian. Four tex- 
tile mills, with 50,000 spindles and one thousand looms each, 
were commissioned in 1954. Four more with double that 


Managed by one operator, each machine can hew 
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capacity are scheduled to go into production this year and 
designs are ready for the construction of another four large 
mills. China’s biggest modern textile machinery plant, 
which went into operation near Taiyuan last August, is now 
Supplying machinery to equip these new cotton mills. 


Textile Centre in Honan: Most of the 17 newly-built 
or enlarged factories in Chengchow are already in operation. 
The total floor-space built last year was 600,000 square 
metres. Installation of machinery is now taking place in 
the third and biggest cotton mill put up in the city since 
liberation. When commissioned this year this and the other 
two _— will produce about 200 million metres of cloth 
yearly. 


: Tatung Coal-Field: Mine No. 6 at the Tatung Coal- 
field was recently put back into production. This mine, the 
biggest of Tatung’s eight mines during the Japanese occupa- 
tion, was destroyed by Japanese in 1945. This year, it will 


account for 9% of Tatung’s total coal output. Restoration 
and reconstruction of other mines is under way. When this 


and other projects are completed, the Tatung coal mines 
will top this year’s output by one quarter in 1956. 


Coal for Lhasa: Mining of anthracite has begun in a 
coal-field in Chinghai Province. The coalfield was discovered 
during the building of the Chinghai-Tibet Highway last 
August. Coal from this new coalfield is now going regularly 
to Lhasa and other points along the new highway. The coal- 


field, over 4,500 metres above sea-level, is located near the 


old caravan route which runs across the Chinghai-Tibet 
Plateau. 


Sinkiang Oil Company: New additions to the Sinkiang 
Petroleum Company this year include an asphalt plant, a 
power station and a barytes plant. Expansion of the exist- 
ing coking plant, oil drum works and machine shop will be 
continued and all projects will be put into commission this 
year. Plans for the development this year also cover addi- 
tional housing for the workers, more club, nursery and 
hospital buildings. More trees will be planted and parks 
laid out to improve the dry desert climate. 


Oil Production: Output of crude oil last year at Yumen 
Oil-Field rose by 40% compared with 1953. Large-scale 
prospecting carried out last year brought known oil reserves 
in Yumen to 5.6 times as much as those known in 1949. 


New Oil-Bearing Structures: Sixty new oil-bearing 
structures were discovered last year, mostly in the Northwest 
and Southwest. Preliminary surveys were carried out last 
year in 12 provinces including Kansu, Sinkiang and Kwangsi. 
Detailed prospecting was concentrated on the rich oil reserve 
basins of North Shensi Province, Kiuchuan which contains 
the Yumen Oil Field, and Szechwan Province. Geological 
prospecting will be conducted in the five basins of Kiu- 
chuan, Dzungaria, Tsaidam, Turfan and Szechwan, and de- 
tailed prospecting concentrated in the Tsaidam and Turfan 
Basins. 


NATURAL CALAMITIES AND 
CHINA 


Misfortunes proverbially seldom come singly. Large 
areas around Wuhan, and along the Han and Huai Rivers 
were affected by the widespread floods last summer across 
the entire reach of Central China. The countryside was 
still suffering from this calamity when the whole of North 
and Central China was visited with a spell of severe cold 
unprecedented in living memory. Peking Radio itself stated 
that a snowstorm raged for nine consecutive days in the 


Central Yangtze. Ice floes blocked the mouth of the Han 
between Hankow and Hanyang, where the river empties into 
the Yangtze. Ice floes are a rare occurrence indeed in this 
region. The whole stretch of the Yellow River from Cheng- 
chow, in central Honan, to the mouth in Shantung, was 
frozen over. The Government authorities went into action 
with characteristic energy and ice-breakers and dynamite 
were brought into play to prevent further disaster. 
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The economic effects of this further blow have not 
been stated. Certainly it means there will be plenty of 
moisture in the ground for the spring sowing, provided the 
ground is not too sodden to permit of ploughing. But some 
indication of the great losses suffered by the farmers in 
the great floods last summer is given in the report of the 
People’s Daily on January 10 that Government loans to the 
peasants in flood-stricken areas exceeded 600,000 million 
yuan, for enlargement of cultivated areas and the financing 
of side occupations alone. The total costs in relief and loans 
for general purposes must be far in excess of this figure. 
The State also had to allocate 520,000 million yuan for re- 
pairs to the devastated banks of the Tungting Lake in Hunan 
so as to help the peasants to restore production more quickly. 
The State also assigned more than 30,000 persons in Govern- 
ment organs to take part in the repair work, presumably to 
supervise the labour corps. 


Peking stated in December that by the autumn of 1954, 
225,405 new agricultural producer co-operatives had been 
established in China. Of these, 130,405 were established 
after the spring and before the autumn, and 95,000 were 
established before the spring ploughing. They comprised: 
79.538 in North China, 60,340 in Northeast, 46,045 in East 
China, 18,232 in Central-South, 17,745 in the Southwest, 
and 3,505 in the Northwest. Mutual aid teams also gained 
considerable growth in the same period. Peasant households 
thus organised account for more than 60% of the total in 
the country. 


In Honan, Hunan, and Heilungkiang alone, over 90,000 


mutual aid teams were built up in the same period, and 
at the same time, when the peasants joined these teams, 


they were “enlightened” on the superiority of producer co- 


operatives. Some 375,000 directors, bookkeepers, produc- 
tion squad heads, and chu and hsiang cadres for leading the 
co-operatives were trained. Later, according to local con- 
ditions, agricultural producer co-operatives were established 
group by group. 


The report on these developments clearly suggests that 
great haste was observed in these developments, and at 
the same time it was frankly admitted that many of the 
co-operatives suffered from “weak foundations and feeble 
backbone elements.” Nevertheless, in many cases out- 
standing questions like the evaluation of the land yield and 
the transfer of tools and livestock to the co-operatives were 
solved, and landlord and rich peasants who had penetrated 
into the co-operatives were purged. The policy was pursued 
of establishing co-operatives during production and of using 
them to stimulate production. 


Just before the floods caused widespread havoc to the 
crops in China’s richest and most productive ricelands be- 
tween the 30th and 35th Parallel, the hierarchy in Peking 
had applied the spur to the rural officials on the politicai 
issues of collectivization. It told those who said they were 
too busy trying to fulfil the production targets that the polli- 
tical objectives were equally important. In view of the 
floods there was a great deal of speculation about their effect 
not only on production but on the political aims of the 
regime. Certainly the setback to production was the most 
grievous blow the new order has yet received, though it has 
been most luckless about the weather. By now the Chinese 
peasant has come to the positive conclusion that the Com- 
munist regime, despite all its professions, is “bad joss’— 
that it does not enjoy the favour of Heaven. Anybody who 
knows the Chinese people will understand how grave it is 
for any Government to get that kind of stigma. And there 
is much irony in it, since no regime in modern history, if 


years. 
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not in the whole of China’s history, has done so much to put 
the turbulent rivers in order. 


It may well be that events have forced even the “in- 
dividual” peasant to fall into line and join the mutual aid 
teams along the Yangtze, however little they wished to do 
so. For many weeks the bulk of the population in the flood- 
stricken areas have been taken away from their normal jobs 
and put to work on the dykes, watching them day and night, 
and continually plugging holes or raising them as the waters 
in the great rivers rose higher and higher. Thus the women 
and others left back on the flooded farms had to do not only 
double the normal work there but a good deal more beside 
in trying to drain off the water and re-plant. It may well 
be, therefore, that even those who most bitterly oppose col- 
lectivization this time had to conform. Compulsion of this 
sort is not the best foundation for ‘“co-operativization,” as 
the Communists prefer to call it in China. They have good 
reason for this, in view of the violent hostility the mere 
word “collectivization” occasions among the middle peasants, 
who realise that though the socalled “rich” peasants—the 
Chinese kulaki—are next on the list for excommunication, 
they are bound to lose their own rights in due course. 


The Communists have laid down a time-table which calls 
for the completion of collectivization of agriculture in ten 
Only a very small percentage at present belongs to 
State collectives, which are purely experimental. And even 
producer co-operatives, which are one of the advanced stages 
of the movement, had only a very small percentage at the 
beginning of the year. The movement was stepped up sharp- 
ly on orders from above last winter and spring, and the 


regime hopes to have 35 per cent of the 100 million peasant 


families collectivized by 1957. 


Dr. Harry Schwartz points out that the Soviet Govern- 
ment took five years, between 1930 and 1935, to collectivize 
the 20 million peasant families in the USSR—which is only 
a fifth of China’s muster—and that a most ruthless cam- 
paign had to be instituted by Stalin to enforce the decree. 
It is little short of a miracle that the regime survived the 
ordeal, which was accompanied by food shortage approaching 
famine, a great destruction of livestock and _ agricultural 
capital and a fierce and bloody campaign of force and re- 
pression in the countryside. 


In an article in a Chinese Communist Party organ, Liao 
Lu-yan, a deputy chief of the agricultural division of the 
Party Centre, said that between October 1953, and April 
1954 producer co-operatives (collectives) increased from 
14,000 to 90,000, and the number of peasdnt families in- 
volved increased from 273,000 to 1,600,000, mostly in the 
North-east and North. The actual process of collectiviza- 
tion, he says, is to consist of several steps. Peasants are 
encouraged at first to join the mutual aid teams, and then 
these teams are taken into producer co-operatives as the 
next and most important stage before complete collectiviza- 
tion. In the producer co-operatives the peasants pool their 
land and work it in common, but share in the returns in 
accordance with the size of their holding. The final stage 
converts the pooled areas into full-fledged collective farms 
owing their land and productive capital, and with members 


paid only in Pa to the quantity and quality of their 
work, 


This programme is much the same as adopted by the 
Communists in the countries they have taken over in Central 
Europe since the war. It has been conspicuously unsuccess- 
ful, especially in the matter of raising production which— 
next to the pure political motive involved—is the most im- 
portant criterion. 
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Agents: 


HKAI5 


Fastest wee, ad a holiday 


AUSTRALIA 


—land of variety and hospitality 


FLY in only 2 days 


— by Qantas Airliner 


Spend less time flying to spend more time enjoying 
Australia’s countless tourist attractions. QANTAS 
fast, 4-engined airliners fly you from Hong Kong 
to Sydney in only 2 days. Prompt air connections 
to Pacific Islands and New Zealand. Enjoy 
wherever you fly by QANTAS, the advantages of 
35 years flying experience. 


Consult your Travel Agent for full details. 


QANTAS EMPIRE AIRWAYS LTD. in assoc. with B.O.A.C. and TEAL 


and all leading Travel Agents 


JARDINE, MATHESON & CO., LTD. Telephone 27794, 59161 
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TOKYO 


May 5 ~ 18, 1955 


TWO COLOURFUL 
WEEKS IN JAPAN. 


ou Can Buy ot Seb | 
an Parr 


But You Will Even 
More Enjoy The Beauty 


and Charm of the 
Spring in Japan 


When You Visit The Tokyo Fair 
260,000 square feet 


of ideal exhibition space 

INFORMATION: 

Tokyo International Trade Fair Commission 

3-chome, Marunouchi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan 

Cable Address: “TOFAIR” TOKYO 

Mail Address: C.P.0. Box 1201, Tokya 
SPONSORED BY: 

Tokyo Metropolitan Government 

Tokyo Chamber of Commerce & Industry 

Japan External Trade Recovery Organization 
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HONGKONG NOTES 


British Trade Mission: -A_ British trade mission to 
Peking left HK last week by train. The mission, which com- 
prises 22 British businessmen, will stay in Peking for about 
two weeks. The party consists of representatives of com- 
panies most of whom have been transacting regular business 
with China over the past 18 months. Among. the firms re- 
presented are Associated British Engineering Ltd. The 
Standard Motor Co. Ltd., Forestal Land, Timber and Rail- 
ways Co. Ltd., Rubery Owen & Co. Ltd., Barrow Hepburn 
& Gale Ltd., Biddle Sawyer & Co. Ltd., British Resin Pro- 
ducts Ltd., The China Engineers Ltd., Dominions Export 
Co. Ltd., Evans Medical Supplies Ltd., M. D. Ewart & Co. 
Ltd., H. M. F. Faure Ltd., Harrisons (London) Ltd., Hirsch 
Son & Rhodes Ltd., London Export Corporation Ltd., Mills- 


paugh Ltd., Oileakes & Oilseeds Trading Co. Ltd., The Pro- 
pane Co. Ltd. 


Hongkong Exporters’ Association: At the HK Rotary 
Club luncheon last week, the Secretary of the Chinese 
General Chamber of Commerce outlined the history of the 
HK Exporters’ Association as follows: “Last July an informal 
meeting was held to prepare the ground for the foundation 
of a Hongkong Exports’ Association. It was attended by 
the heads of the Hongkong General Chamber of Commerce, 
the Chinese General Chamber of Commerce and the Chinese 
Manufacturers’ Union. The meeting had the support of the 
Department of Commerce and Industry. In November a 
meeting of founder-members was held to consider the draft 


articles of Association prepared by the Provisional Chair- | 


man. The draft was approved and passed at a meeting held 
early last month. Principal items on the list of objects for 
which the association was to be established include: (1) To 
promote and protect the export trade of Hongkong in all 
markets; (2) To consider all questions connected with such 
trade; (3) To promote, support or oppose legislative or 
“other measures affecting such export trade; (4) To under- 
take by arbitration the settlement of disputes arising out 
of such export trade; (5) To promote the interests of mem- 
bers by prescribing conditions of trade with a view to 
avoiding unhealthy competition and uneconomic prices and 
to enter into agreements with manufacturers and other 
persons or bodies corporate for this purpose; (6) To collect 
and circulate statistics and other information relating to 
such export trade; (7) To issue Certificates of Origin and 
to undertake and conduct surveys and to issue all necessary 
Certificates in connection therewith.” 


New Cold Storage Plant: The new 7-storey cold storage 
plant of the Premier Development Company Limited on Con- 
naught Road was inaugurated last week. The building is of 
the curtain-type construction which provides complete and 
continuous insulation around the building. Another out- 
standing feature is the exclusive use of Liquid Envelope, a 
product made from pure plastic, which ensures any leakage 
of moisture. This material produces a hermetic seal. The 
ground floor has been designed for heavy intake and dis- 
charge at the same time and all floors are served by two 
cargo elevators capable of carrying 4,000 lbs each. All 
rooms are equipped with Ozonisers for the elimination of 
undesirable odours. Four varieties of thermometers are 
located in every room so that temperature control can be 
maintained with the minimum of error. A master electric 
thermometer is located in the main engine room so that all 
room temperatures can be carefully checked. Other special 


features include a quick freezing room, a fur room with 
individual lockers for the customers’ own use, and the latest 
type of flake ice-making machine. 


Cost of Living Indices: The Reform Club’s Cost of 


Living sub-committee recently completed a report on its in- : 


vestigations. Part of the letter which the 
wrote to the Colonial Secretary on the subject is printed 
below: “In reviewing such a cost of living index two points 
should be specially borne in mind. Firstly, are the articles 
chosen by the authorities as representative of the spending 
habits of the average Hongkong family really representa- 
tive? And secondly, are the “weights” of these articles still 
in their correct proportions? Regarding the spending habits 
of the average Hongkong family the index is probably fairly 
representative. However, the index was drawn up by basing 
itself on two surveys that had been held for only one month 
each. It would probably be advisable to have average 
sample families filling in the proformas over the course of 
one year to get a more correct picture of their spending 
habits. Regarding the question of “weights,” it is felt that 
great changes have occurred and that therefore the present 
cost of living index does not give the true picture. The 
Committee felt that the average “weight” of 8% only of 
the total expenditure which is given for rental is unrealistic 
as far as the average wage earner in Hongkong is concerned. 
Such a rental would probably be available to those fortunate 
enough ito enjoy the protection of the Landlord and Tenant 
Ordinance or to first tenants who have sub-let. The average 
rental of people,-who are not in these two categories, appears 
to be certainly more than 8% of their income. The Housing 
Authority has announced that under the new low-cost hous- 
ing scheme rentals will be about 20% of a person’s income. 
It is felt that on the question of rent the householders have 
declared their official rent and not any added increments 
they were paying nor any amortisation of any key-money 
they may have paid. As both key-money and extra rent in 
respect of old premises were at the time and still are illegal 
it cannot be presumed that they will be disclosed to a Gov- 
ernment Survey. It is also apparent that the survey did not 
cover new premises at all. 

“Tt is also felt that the ‘weights’ allotted to medical 
fees are open at least to argument. There are not many 
doctors, Chinese or Western type, that charge only $3 or 
$5 respectively for consultation fees. It is felt that a 
further review of the spending habits and of the ‘weights’ 
allotted to the various items is desirable. It may be of as- 
sistance to Government if such a survey under Government 
auspices would be actually carried throughout by various 
independent organisations such as the Churches, professional 
groups, trade unions, hawkers associations, etc. If the Re- 
form Club of Hongkong can assist in the carrying out of 
such a survey it should do so. The cost of living seems to 
have stabilised and, therefore, it might be desirable that the 
high cost of living allowances be incorporated into the basic 
salaries. In cases where no pension plans exist certain diffi- 
culties arose which however should not prove to be impos- 
sible to overcome.” The Colonial Secretary replied that the 
Government is unable at present to undertake a new bud- 


getary survey but would be interested in the results of any 
private survey. 


A Serviceman’s Stay in Hongkong: 


In a letter to the 


_ press, a British Serviceman recently expressed his feelings 


after three years of stay in the Colony. Similar letters have 
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HONGKONG INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENTS 


In November a newly established factory commenced 
the production of aluminium’ torchcases. Operating under 
the name of V.K. Song & Co., Ltd., the company has been 
formed by Mr. V. K. Song, a prominent industrialist who 
has great confidence in the future of Hongkong as a manu- 
facturing centre. After one year of intensive research by 
the firm’s chief engineer, Dr. S. Y. Chung, production of 
seamless aluminium torchcases has commenced by an original 
method, according to the official bulletin of HK Govt. Dept. 
of Commerce & Industry. The new _ process abolishes the 
generally-accepted methods of torchcase manufacture such 
as folding, brazing or deep drawing (this last is normally 
used to make seamless torches but is very tedious and slow) 
and substitutes a novel system by means of which each pro- 
duction line is capable of turning out 50 seamless torchcases 
a minute. The torch industry has for a number of years 
been an important one in the Colony and for quality and 
price remains unchallenged. It is expected that this new 
provide even further 
stimulus to the industry. Apart from their new method of 
production, V.K. Song & Co. believe that they are the first 
of the Colony’s manufacturers to install an automatic 
electrolytic treatment plant for the anodised colour finish 
of their torchcases while they are also using the “Silver- 
brite” process, which gives to aluminium torchcases a silver- 
like lustre which is atmospheric-proof and _ stain-resistant. 
The factory premises include a low frequency electric furnace 
and a modern rolling mill for the production of aluminium 
blanks. Plans are under way for the erection of a modern, 
mechanised battery-making plant which is scheduled to be in 
operation early in 1955. 


The establishment of the Hongkong Glass Marble Fac- 
tory, the first of its kind in the Colony, has created great 
interest since there have in the past been constant enquiries 
from overseas for manufacturers able to supply these goods. 
The new factory went into production in September although 
experiments in marble making had been in progress for 
some six months. At present the marbles are being pro- 


duced in five different sizes—12 mm., 14 mm., 17 mm., 19 
mm. and 24 mm. The new factory is equipped with two 
furnaces and four marble making machines. The machines 
have been built in the Colony to the design of the factory’s 
technical adviser. The management states that it can turn 
out an unlimited quantity of marbles a month and although 
only established a short while it has already exported its 
marbles, under the trade mark “Hand”, to the United King- 
dom, and other parts of Europe, New Zealand, and Singapore. 


Another development has been the opening of a new 
weaving mill, known as Prosperity Textiles Limited. This 
mill is equipped with 150 sets of independent motor-driven 
looms and with warping, weft spooling, folding and inspect- 
ing machines. The plant also includes a complete slasher 
Sizing machine. Production capacity is estimated to be 
25,000 lineal yards a day and will comprise all types and 
qualities of sheetings, shirtings, jeans, drills, twills, poplins 
and cambrics. These cloths will be available for local con- 
sumption or for export under the trade mark “Unicorn”. 
A special feature of the mill is a department devoted to 
market research. 


The Fay Shing Metal Works started the manufacture 
of cigarette lighters. As yet it is only on an experimental 
scale but if the venture proves’ successful, expansion is 
planned. 


_ Further development in the enamelware_ industry is 
likely with plans for four new complete factories and three 
new stamping plants to be in operation within four months. 


A chemical works is opening up on Tsing Yi Island for 
the manufacture of phenolic moulding powder and another 
for the manufacture of gas mantles. A manufacturer at 
present making rubber footwear is building a branch factory 


and the existing plant will be devoted to making rubber 
toys. | 


During November a total of 87 new factories were 
registered. 


also been published in the press. “Before I came here I was 
told what a beautiful place was Hongkong and how one could 
enjoy one’s stay. Hongkong is beautiful, but how that 
beauty is marred by the inhabitants. I shall go to England 
with no fond thoughts of the Colony, but memories of its 
parasites and prostitutes, beggars and babies with dirty 
noses, of rude crowds alighting from buses, of horrid crip- 
ples moaning whilst they paw, all with their attendant filth 
which also litters the streets. I will also have memories of 
European residents who regard the Peak as their Ultima 
Thule and talk down to all classes regarded as below their 
status. The Government should clean the Colony and in- 
stall one marketing price (instead of the present three— 
Tourist, Serviceman, and Chinese), then all can enjoy the 


Colony’s beauty, etc., with the same enthusiasm as the casual 
visitor.” 


New World Theatre: The New World Theatre on Des 
Voeux Road Central was closed down last week. The thea- 
tre was built 40 years ago and before the last war was among 
the first-run theatres in the Colony.. After the war it show- 
ed first-run Cantonese pictures and staged Cantonese Opera. 
During the past few years business deteriorated due to the 
keen competition of new theatres, the lack of _ sufficient 
number of Cantonese pictures, and the limited seating capa- 
city (1,000). By the end of January this year, it finally 
closed down. 


Kai Tak Airport Development: The Government last 
week called for tenders from “Contractors with suitable 
experience for Stage I of the reconstruction of Kai Tak 
Airport.” The contract (No. 9 of 1955) covers: (a) The 


construction of about 3% miles of sea wall. (b) Reclama- 
tion involving about 12,000,000 cubic yards of fill. This 


quantity includes about 6% million cubic yards of dredged 
sand and 2% million cubic yards of excavation from hills. 
The balance may be obtained either by dredging or excava- 
tion. (c) The construction of an asphalt surfaced runway © 
and taxiway on stone base courses and associated services. 


New Building for Queen Mary Hospital: Work will begin 
at the end of March on the construction of a new Casualty 
Ward and Housemen’s Quarters at the Queen Mary Hos- 
pital. The new 5-storey building will be situated at the 
northwestern end of the main hospital building and will be 
attached to the main building and all floors will be accessible 
by means of staircases. Construction is expected to take 
seven months. The whole of the ground floor will be oc- 
cupied by the Casualty Ward, consisting of two small operat- 
ing theatres, both air-conditioned, a main ward and five 
treatment cubicles. In addition, there will be the usual 
offices for doctors and nurses. On the first floor, there will 
be a communal living room, dining room, study room and 
reading room. The second, third and fourth floors will be 
given over entirely to quarters for the house officers. 
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FAR EASTERN 


Economic Review 


CLEARANCE AND RESETTLEMENT OF SOUATTERS 
IN HONGKONG 


REPORT BY THE COMMISSIONER FOR RESETTLEMENT OF HONGKONG GOVERNMENT 


(Progress of clearance and resettlement operations during the period 1 Oct. 54—31 Dec. 54) 


The period under review was one of consolidation and 
planning rather than of spectacular achievement in the field, 
and the average rate of resettlement dropped, as compared 
with the preceding six monvihs, from about 225 persons 
resettled each day to about 180 persons resettled each day. 
In the light of experience gained, the Urban Council was 
able to put forward a number of long-term recommenda- 
tions for future development and these were in general 
accepted by the Government. By the end of 1954, all major 
points of policy and long-term planning had been elarified. 


The multi-storey resettlement programme: The first 
eight permanent six-storey resettlement buildings were com- 
pleted at Shek Kip Mei by early December. Each building 
contains 884 rooms and houses about 2,340 persons. As 
emergency housing the design proved generally satisfactory, 
but for the next building scheme, i.e. that at Tai Hang Tung, 
certain modifications were accepted in the light of experience 
at Shek Kip Mei. The most important of these was the 
addition of a seventh storey. The design was also so modi- 
fied as to permit the use of the flat roofs for recreational 
purposes. The construction of eight seven-storey blocks at 
Tai Hang Tung progressed rapidly and was well ahead of 
schedule at the end of the year. The first block would be 
ready for occupation in late January, 1955. <A start was 
also made during the quarter with a third multi-storey 
building scheme on a site at the north end of Tonkin St. 
The piling for the first block on this site was well advanced 
by the end of December. 


The economics of multi-storey resettlement: By 
December sufficient experience had been gained to enable 
the Urban Council to calculate with reasonable accuracy 
the cost to the tax-payer of the emergency rehousing of 
squatters in multi-storey buildings. © The basis for this 
calculation is similar to that applied to any low-cost housing 
scheme financed from public funds, i.e. land is valued at one 
half of the upset price, capital cost of land and construction 
is recoverable with 33% compound interest over a period 
of forty years and appropriate recurrent charges for main- 
tenance, administration ete. are included. On this basis it 
appeared that the rent so far charged ($11 per month per 
room including water) represented a subsidy and ought to 
be raised to approximately $14 per month, including water, 
if the schemes were to pay their way as other low-cost 
housing schemes are required to do. At the end of the 
year favourable consideration was being given by Govern- 
ment to recommendation of the Urban Council that the 
rents should be adjusted accordingly. : 


Fires: The fire lanes constructed during the summer 
in the worst squatter areas proved their value but un- 
fortunately there were no less than seven squatter fires 
during the quarter. Thus, although there was no fire of 
the first magnitude, a total of about 17,000 persons lost 
their homes. In at least one case there were grounds for 
suspecting arson and at the end of the year an official 


statement was made to the effect that direct relief mea- 
sures for fire-victims would be restricted to a shorter period 


and that a fire would in no case prove to be a short cut to 
resettlement. 


Resettlement Policy 


Whilst there is much scope for welfare work amongst 
squatters, both before and after resettlement, the resettle- 
ment of squatters is not in itself a welfare undertaking. Re- 


settlement of squatters is undertaken in the interests of the 
whole community. . 


By the end of 1949 the Communist revolution had 
reached South China and the population of Hongkong ex- 
ceeded that of New Zealand. The pressure on the limited 
accommodation amounted to an emergency situation and the 
Government reluctantly decided that the traditional policy 
of allowing free ingress to Chinese nationals seeking entry 
from China must be modified. Immigration controls were 
in May, 1950, extended to include Chinese persons arriving 
from China, and the problem of over-population was more 
or less stabilised. 


The problem was, however, already sufficiently for- 
midable. The surplus population had found shelter in vast 


shanty towns erected illegally on areas of Crown Land 


adjacent to the urban districts, and the stage was already 
set for the great squatter fires. A surprising circumstance 
is the number of established Hongkong residents who had 
made their homes in these shanty towns. It might have 
been supposed that the great majority of squatters would 
be refugees, but surveys covering over 200,000 present 
and former squatters indicate that many are pre-war resi- 
dents of Hongkong and that probably not more than half 
the Colony’s squatters can be classified as refugees. More- 
over, nearly every child in Hongkong of under five years 
was born in Hongkong, and is therefore a British subject 
by birth. | 


Many Asian cities have squatter problems, but none ex- 
cept Hongkong has a comparable shortage of land. This 
is the reason why squatter structures have been built so 
close together as to present an extreme fire risk and a 
serious threat to public health and public order; this is also 
the reason why squatters have to be cleared before land 
can be made available for orthodox low-cost housing schemes, 
new schools ete. 


In the face of this situation, the original policy was 
to set aside for resettlement areas of land unsuitable for 
immediate permanent development. These areas, which were 
for the most part somewhat remote, were terraced at Govern- 
ment expense, and thereafter the construction of single 
storey huts or cottages was carried out either at the expense 
of the settlers themselves or by welfare organisations or 
by the non-profit-making Settlers Housing Corporation. 
This method worked well up to a point but by the end of 
1953 it was clear that the problem could not be solved by 
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_ of the squatter problem will have been broken. 


| February 10, 1955 


this means alone. The limited areas of suitable land were 
being used up and it was not possible to move large numbers 
of persons into remoter areas out of reach of the centres of 
employment. Moreover the process of individual building 
was neither quick nor economical. After the great fire of 
Christmas 1953, the Government decided, on the advice of 
the Urban Council, that the only way to accelerate the 
resettlement programme was by the construction of resettle- 
ment accommodation at the public expense, and that in order 
to make full use of the limited land available, such accom- 
modation should consist of permanent multi-storey buildings. 


The new policy is that emergency housing in seven- 
storey buildings should be constructed on a very large scale 
and that accommodation therein should be let to resettled 
squatters at an economic rent. These buildings will be 
capable of conversion at a later stage into orthodox self- 
contained low-cost flats, and therefore represent a permanent 
asset. Up to the present time about 90,000 persons have 


been resettled in temporary or semi-permanent single storey 


or two storey accommodation and about 19,000 in permanent 
multi-storey buildings. Single storey temporary construction 
will continue in areas which are not likely to be required 
for some time for permanent development (e.g. Ngau Tau 
Kok and Tsun Wan) but the main stream of resettlement 
will from now on be into seven-storey buildings. Three 
main areas, all in Shamshuipo, have been selected for multi- 
storey settlements. The first is Shek Kip Mei where six 
blocks are already built and occupied and where it is pro- 
posed to house an additional 20,000 persons by demolishing 
temporary two-storey buildings and replacing them with 
Seven-storey buildings. The second area is Tai Hang Tung, 
which is a valley lying north of the Boundary St. polo 
ground. Here accommodation for. about 27,000 persons is 
under construction and further accommodation is _ being 
planned for about 55,000 persons. This second stage at Tai 
Hang Tung will involve the demolition of an existing re- 
settlement area housing 2,500 persons in temporary cot- 
tages. The third area chosen for development lies at the 
north end of Tonkin St. between the Castlepeak and Taipo 
Roads. A contract is about to be let for the construction 
of the first block, which will house about 5,000 persons. 
Considerable squatter clearances are required before the 
second stage of this Tonkin St. development can be under- 
taken but it is intended that the area should eventually 
provide accommodation for over 40,000 persons. 


To sum up Government intends, subject to over-riding 
financial considerations, to rehouse about 150,000 persons in 
emergency multi-storey acccommodation from which an 
economic rent will accrue to revenue. It is hoped to com- 
plete this programme within two years. 


This is not high grade housing. The community is 
faced with an emergency situation and the immediate solu- 
tion is emergency rehousing. On the average there will be 
six persons in each resettlement room measuring 12’6” by 
9’6”. Every thirty-two rooms share one communal water 
tap and three communal flush latrines. If and when circum- 
stances allow, the standard of the accommodation can be 
raised to a much higher level by the conversion of each 
pair of rooms into one self-contained flat. But it will un- 
doubtedly be some considerable time before such conversion 
can be put in hand. 


When this programme has been carried out, the back 
The first 
stage will be the rehousing of squatters who are occupying 
land required for resettlement buildings and of the victims 
of previous fires, as and when they can be fitted in without 
dislocating the overall programme. The second stage will 
be the general resettlement of remaining squatters in 
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accordance with a priority list now being drawn up. In 
assessing priorities regard will be had, on the one hand, 
to the need to remove fire risks and threats to public health 
and, on the other hand, to the need to free land urgently 
needed for permanent development. 
for new schools and for large scale low-cost housing schemes 
will be given a very high ee 


Population in Resettlement Areas 


The provision of sites 


Population Population as at 31 Dec. 54 
Resettlement Areas as at 30 
Sept. 54 Male Female Children Total 
HONGKONG 
Chai Wan 10,257. 3,891 .3,160 4,105 10,626 
Fu Tau Wat E.202 375 404 041 1,320 
Healthy Village 857 274 281 301 856 
Soo Kun Poo 1,538 455 495 Cor. 38a 
Mt. Davis 1,685 612 579 567 1,658 
HONGKONG TOTALS 15,539 5,007 4,889 6,181 16,077 
KOWLOON & NEW 
TERRITORIES 
Ngau Tau Kok 24137 763 595 850 2,208 
Chuk Yuen Bases -1,001 3,240 
Tung Tau 5,223 1,706 1,729 1,873 5,308 
Shek Shan 523 174 144 212 530 
Homantin & 
King’s Park 24.296 17,9388 17,886 9,357 25,1381 
Tai Hang Sai 2,415 786 760 873 2,419 
Shek Kip Mei 40,676 19,949 16,701 17,260 53,910 
Lai Chi Kok 1,151 331 488 3,268 
Tsun Wan 827 401 277 237 915 
KOWLOON & NEW 
TERRITORIES— 
TOTALS 79,469 33,219 22,469 32,154 94,842 


GRAND TOTALS 


95,008 38,226 34,358 38,335 110,919 


Premises in Resettlement Areas 


for occupation on 31 Dec. 54 


Domestic & Shop Premises occupied or ready 


Resettlement Areas Premises Premises Premises owned by 
on Hire owned by Government & ‘Total 
Purchase the occupier let for rent 
HONGKONG 
Chai Wan 77 2,138 2,215 
Fu Tau Wat 217 217 
Healthy Village 99 99 
Soo Kun Poo 109 214 , 323 
Mt. Davis 332 332 
HONGKONG TOTALS 186 _—=3,000 8,186 
KOWLOON & NEW 
TERRITORIES 
Ngau Tau Kok 10 541 128 679 
Chuk Yuen 762 762 
Tung Tau 303 801 25 1,129 
Shek Shan 94 8 102 
Homantin & 
King’s Park 1,049 3,876 21 4,946 
Tai Hang Sai 457 33 5 495 
Shek Kip Mei 9,190 9,190 
Lai Chi Kok 10 234 244 
Tsun Wan 162 162 
KOWLOON & NEW 
TERRITORIES— 
TOTALS 1,923 6,417 9,369 17,709 
GRAND TOTALS 2,109 9,417 9,369 20,895 
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ECAFE TRADE CONFERENCE IN HONGKONG 


The first session of ECAFE’s Sub-Committee on trade 
ended at the Grantham Training College in HK recently 
after six days (Jan. 6-12) of deliberations. The conference 
ended with the unanimous adoption of a report concerning 
the findings and recommendations of the conference. 


Emphasis on multilateralism as a desirable target in 
international trade relations, proposals for improved trade 
promotion technique, including the organizing of fairs and 
exhibitions, pleas for fairer and more equitable raw material 
prices, and suggestions for a development of arbitration and 
standardization facilities in the region, were among the out- 
standing features of the conference. About 100 delegates 
and observers from 28 Asian and non-Asian countries and 
territories attended the meetings. Among interesting trade 
developments noted by the conference was the increase in 
Soviet and Eastern European trade with countries of the 
region. Asian trade with the USA and West European 
countries continued on a high level. Reports from delegates 
on current trade developments indicated a certain liberaliza- 
tion of import policies on a basis of selectivity. While mere 
luxury imports are discouraged, imports of capital goods and 
developmental goods are encouraged by countries of the re- 
gion. Asian delegates expressed with considerable force 
their governments’ endeavours at. an expansion of foreign 
trade both in imports and exports but they also explained 
that in view of their countries’ industrialization programme 
and the precarious foreign reserve positions certain controls 
on imports had to be maintained. 

Considerable concern was expressed over the “painfully 
slow progress” in the region’s economic activities. The 
ECAFE region, it was pointed out, with almost half of the 
world’s population, was one of the world’s largest raw ma- 


the world’s trade. Moreover, while world exports increased 
between 1928 and 1952 from US$30,000 m. to 72,000 m., 
Asian exports rose only from US$5,000 to 7,500 m. The 
conference also observed that export earnings of ECAFE 
countries, though higher than before the Korean war, were 
still inadequate for economic growth. Imports increased 
substantially, both in value and volume, but many Asian 
countries are now faced with foreign exchange problems as 


a result of a depletion of their gold and foreign exchange 


In reviewing economic developments in 1954 delegates 
observed that prices of some major export commodities, 
mainly tea, rubber, jute, and cotton had risen but it was 
emphasized that the upward move of prices was neither 
sustained nor uniform, and certain commodities, especially 
rice, coconut and coconut oil, abaca, ores and mica, declined 
considerably. An important factor in Asian economy was 
increased food production which had enabled many coun- 
tries in the region to reach a higher degree of self-sufficiency. 
India reported that progress in industrialization, though 
slow, had already enabled her to enter export markets with 
certain manufactured goods. 


Attention was given to the adverse effects of discri- 
minatory trade restrictions on entrepot trade but it was felt 
that while entrepot trade undoubtedly rendered valuable 
economic services, it was also natural for countries wishing 
to establish direct contacts between producers and con- 
sumers. The lack of uniformity in ocean freight rates came 
in for considerable criticism and it was pointed out that 
short-distance freight charges were often much higher than 
the cost of carrying similar goods from distant countries 


to the same destinations: The Secretariat was asked to 
terial producers, but it accounted for only 10 to 12% of make a study of this problem. 
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Flag 


Chinese 

Danish 
French 
Greek 

Indian 
Indonesian 
Italian 
Japanese 
Korean 
Norwegian 
Pakistan 
Panamanian 
Philippine 
Polish 
Portuguese 
Swedish 
Yugoslav 
USSR 


Total 


Points of Call 


United Kingdom 
Europe ..... 
Middle East 
Calcutta 
Rangoon 
Bangkok 
Indochina 
Singapore 
Philippine 
Australia 
Honolulu 
Canada 
Japan 
Formosa 
Korea 
Macau 
Okinawa 


Total 


Direct Transit 


Total Aircraft Departure = 263 


HONGKONG SHIPPING 


Report for December and the year 1954 


December 

Entered Cleared 

No. Tons No. Tons 

239 426214 283 423,265 
14 76117 14. 6117 
15 9274 14. 8.647 
17 48.682 17 50.537 
15 70.400 15 73.958 
1 3'022 1 3022 
5 32°155 6 32.400 
3 14.470 3 141470 
2749 #1 2,749 
4 
29 96217 80 98615 
41 95,020 40 92,526 
15 29.396 16 30.744 
5 12'364 4 10.698 
1 2.417 
6 16.535 10,862 
1 1.271 1 12.71. 


FAR EASTERN 


Economic REVIEW 


1954 | 
Entered Cleared 
No. Tons . No. Tons 


2,742 5,671,879 2,751 5,666,530 . 


231 1,224,586 231 1,224:536 
151 101,458 149 101,102 
209 687,536 209 691,595 
188 896,372 189 898,443 


8 22,538 7 20,020 
65 359,825 64 358,725 
38 167,140 88 167,140 
8 13,120 8 - 18:70 
12 33,758 12 33,758 
1 3,748 1 8,748 
17 88,626 15 80,066 
485 1,076,761 428 1,076,294 
5 7,231 5 7,540 
460 1,147,989 460 1,148,455 
5 21,302 5 21,302 
136 241,073 140 250,715 
58 188,446 56 182,215 
2 4,909 2 4,909 
14 32,005 14. 32,005 
102 293,224 98 284,004 
5 8.174 5 8,174 

1 4,184 1 4,184 


408 940,471 401 938,883 


4.888 12,245,844 4,878 12.223.520 


HONGKONG AVIATION 


Air Traffic in December 1954 


Mail Freight 


Arrivals 


Total Aircraft Arrival = 264 


Mail Freight 
Passengers (kilos) (kilos) Passengers (kilos) (kilos) 
112 6,290 4,367 75 7,055 6,275 
91 3,528 30 51114 9,686 

236 1,513 3,517 189 462 1,616 | 
91 882 2,083 77 516 799 
86 597 6,009 87 302 60 
667 875 18,834 815 8,165 8,022 
752 695 6,867 518 616 1,736 
391 6,993 13,478 297 T; 712 3,325 
1,105 1,518 14,838 881 1,513 1,236 
oa 51 170 1,877 90 420 4,321 
icici 158 4,001 6,467 55 3,764 4,253 
as 113 368 137 34 143 164 
634 456 39 274 
a: 1,041 12,498 18,086 1,104 5,404 9,919 
sale 453 1,516 23,823 518 1,444 2,146 
oe 95 379 16,315 127 — 729 
1 — 4,800 1 ~— nie 
97 127 7,498 81 — 386 
5,656 40,758 152,980 5,018 33,741 54,947 
sia 818 — 19,450 818 — 19,450 
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HK SHIPPING NOTES 


During the year 1954 4,578,269 tons of cargo were dis- os 
charged and loaded in Hongkong. | This “figure | represents 


an increase of 299,024 tons over 1953’s 4,279,245 tons. Cargo 
discharged during 1954 amounted to 3,226,818 tons and cargo 
loaded, 1,351,451 tons, representing an increase of 327,192 


tons and a drop of 28, 168 tons respectively when compared, 


with those of the previous year. 


The Norwegian oil tanker “Bergeboss” recently arrived 
in Hongkong for her first docking. This tanker with her 
deadweight of 32,900 tons is the biggest cargo carrying ves- 
sel that Hongkong has welcomed so far. She is:also the 


largest tanker built in Scandinavia and is at the same:time 


the largest ship in Scandinavia and the largest diesel ship 


in the world. Her cargo compartment has 33 tanks with a 


total capacity of 1,563,413 cubic feet. The local agents’ are 
Wallem & Company Limited. 


HK AVIATION NOTES 


An increased volume of traffic in. 1954, particularly on 
overseas service, was recorded by Canadian Pacific Air Lines 
which also reported that there was a significant increase in 
the volume of long-haul traffic from HK to Mexico City dur- 
ing the year. 
HK-Taipei services, their planes now leave HK for Taipei on 
Sundays, Wednesdays and Thursdays at 8.00 a.m. and. depart 
from Taipei for HK on Tuesdays, Wednesdays and Fridays 
at 10.15 am. The Kowloon Bay reclamation, on which will 
be built the new airport, will soon begin. The construction 
of the new runway for Kai Tak Aerodrome necessitates the 
reclamation of some 240 acres of Crown foreshore and sea 
bed extending from the south-west corner of Kai Tak Air- 
port, a distance of approximately 8,350 feet in a south-east 


direction towards Channel Rock. A Bill entitled “An Or- | 


dinance to authorise an undertaking for the reclamation of 
an area of sea bed” was read at a recent meeting of Legis- 


lative Council. 


Scandinavian Airlines System 


SAS beat the 700,000 passenger mark in the business 
year 1953/54. In all 708,829 passengers flew on the SAS 
five-continent route system, 40,000 more than the total num- 
ber of passengers during the preceding year. Of the total, 
114,950 passengers flew on the _ intercontinental routes; 
62,483 between Europe and North America, 13,173 between 
Europe and South America, 15,671 on the Far East service, 
11,478 on the African service, and 12,145 on the Near East 
service. The European SAS route net carried 336,854 pas- 
sengers, Scandinavian services not included; intra-Scan- 
dinavian passengers numbered 147,178, and domestic services 
accounted for 109,847. 


During the business year SAS carried a total of 8,847,- 
325 kilogrammes of cargo and 3,961,200 kgs. of mail. The 
results from the year show a steady increase in relation to 
the previous year. In 1954, SAS flew to 73 cities in 37 
countries, having added Abadan, Hongkong, Manila, Sondre 
Sitromfjord (Greenland), Winnipeg, and Los Angeles to the 
station list. The year’s big event was the inauguration of 
the Polar Route, the world’s first great circle air service 
across the Arctic, from Europe to California. In November 
1954, SAS signed a contract with Douglas Aircraft Company 
of California for the purchase of eight Douglas DC-7C long- 


According to HK Airways’ new schedule for © 
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SHIPPING 


AGENIS 


HEAD OFFICE: 


MONG KONG 


P. O. Box 56 


Cables: GILMAN 


e ERSURANCE 


Associated with: 
GILMAN & CO. (U.K.) LTO., 


distance aircraft. These aircraft will be delivered during cal 
the summer of 1956. In tourist class version they accom- GILMAN & CO. (AFRICA) PTY. are, a ae 
modate 80 passengers, and with full load they can fly Scan- Durban, and Johanggiburg pe 
dinavia—New York without intermediate stop. The fleet si 
SAS during 1954 consisted of 14 Douglas /29%9 even 0} GILMAN (CANADA ) LTD. 
12 DC-6, 4 DC-4, 8 SAAB Scandia, 10 DC-3, and 2 JU-52, te © 
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HONGKONG EXCHANGE 
MARKETS 


Report for the week of January 22 
to 29:— 


Gold 
Jan. High .945 Low .945 Macao .99 
28 $258% 257% Low 266% 
29 260 | 257% 26814 High 


The opening and closing prices were 
$258 and 259%, and the highest and 
lowest were $260 and 2574. After a 
six days’ holiday, the market turned 
very steady on the news of United 
States helping the Nationalist army to 
evacuate Tachen. Speculators were 
afraid of the possible clash between 
them and the Communist forces. 
Though buying was not strong sellers 
were absent. Cross rates worked so 
high that large quantities for import 
to Macao were contracted. Slight ap- 
preciation of world prices, good de- 
mand for export, and higher change 
over interest also gave some stimula- 
tion. As a conflict between the Ameri- 
can and Communist forces is not ex- 
pected, and_ arrival of the precious 
metal is continually reported, together 
with the lower expenses for re-import 
to the Colony from Macao, the market 
is likely to see a reaction. Interest for 
change over in the fictitious forward 


favoured buyers and totalled $1.85 per — 


10 taels of .945 fine. Tradings for the 
two working days amounted to 19,500 
taels, and positions taken figured at 
40,600 taels per average day. Cash 
sales amounted to 13,140 taels of which 
1,040 taels listed and 12,100 taels pri- 
vately arranged. Imports from Macao 
totalled 4,500 taels, and exports 6,200 
taels, which were divided: 4,000 taels 
to Singapore, 1,200 taels to Japan, and 
1,000 taels to Rangoon. Differences 
paid for local and Macao .99 fine were 
$13.00-12.70 and 12.00 respectively per 
tael of .945 fine. Cross rates worked 
in the Exchange were US$38.24-38.02, 


while contracted import price was 37.73 


C.LF. Macao; 22,400 ounces were con- 
cluded. 


Silver 


Prices for the period from 22nd to 


29th January, were for Bar per tael 
$5.58, for $ coin per coin 3.58, and for 
five 20c coins 2.76. The market was 
dead, and all prices were nominal with 
' very little business done. 


US$ 
Jan, High Low High Low 
28 $592 591Y, 588%, 588 
29 593 591% 589% 5881, 


D.D. rates: High $590% Low 588%. 


Trading totals were for T.T. US$730,- 
000, for Notes in cash US$74,000, for- 
ward US$680,000, and for 
US$98,000. The market was steady 
and rates appreciated in line with gold 
for cross rates in New York were easy; 
besides gold importers were eagerly 
buying to meet their requirements, since 
large quantities wére contracted. Re- 
quirements by gold importers are very 
large but offers from Korea and Japan 
are on the decrease. In the T.T. 
sector, sellers were holding back 
with buyers still eager. the 
Notes market, speculative activity ap- 
peared based on the news from the 
Taiwan Strait. Interest for change 
over during the period favoured sellers 
and amounted to $2.80 per US$1,000. 
Positions taken figured at a daily 
average of US$2} million. In the D.D. 
sector, offers were well absorbed. 


Yen and Piastre 


No business was recorded in the 
forward markets for both Yen and 
Piastre. Interest for change over 
favoured sellers for Yen at 40 cents 
per 100,000, and favoured buyers for 
Piastre at 30 cents per 10,000. Cash 
quotations were for Yen $1,450-1,425 
per 100,000, for Piastre $1,012-1,010 
per 10,000. 
cluded. 


Far Eastern TT & DD Rates 
Highest and lowest rates per foreign, 


currency unit in HK$: Philippines 1.89- 


1.885, Japan 0.01385-0.0138675. High- 
est and lowest per HK$ in foreign 
currency: Malaya 0.532. Indochina 9.90- 
9.50, Thailand 3.52. 
very quiet with little business done, for 
tradings were registered only on 28th 
and 29th January. 


Chinese Exchanges 


People’s Bank notes were quoted no- 
minally at $130-125 per million, and 
Taiwan Bank notes at $18%-180 per 
thousand. Rates for remittance to 
Taiwan $185-1823; little business was 
concluded. 


Banknotes Market 


Rates per foreign currency unit in 
HK$: England 15.71, Australia 12.15, 
New Zealand 13.70, Egypt 14.20, South 
Africa 15.45, India 1.1775, Pakistan 
0.965, Ceylon 0.96, Burma 0.72, Malaya 
1.825, Canada 6.055, Philippines 1.92, 
Macao 1.01, Switzerland 1.35, France 
0.0154, Indonesia 0.18, Thailand 0.273. 


Report for the week cf 21st January 
to 5th February, 1955:— 


Money Market 


After the Lunar New Year, the 
money market turned quiet. The un- 
certain situation in the Formosa Strait 
seemed to have effect on bankers and 


Little business was con- 


The market was. 
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financiers who hesitated to make loans 
and advances, but on the other hand 
demands and requirements were few 
and not urgent. Funds for investments 
from oversea Chinese, especially those 
from the Philippines, were. beginning to 


- be sent out of the Colony gradually. - 


This, together with the bullish gold and 


US$ markets, recent drops in the share 


market and the idleness of the real 
estate business, will soon cause some 
tightness unless a ceasefire or some 
sort of conclusion of the Taiwan Strait 
fighting can be arranged. Interest rates 
remained unchanged. Overdrafts and 
loans by banks ranged from 6 to 10% 
p.a., and by native banks and financiers 
from 8 to 15%. Two native banks, 
owned by the same proprietor, volun- 
tarily liquidated last week with liabili- 
ties of $114 million, but this had no 
effect on the local financial market. 


US$ 
Date High Low High Low 
Jan. 31 $595 5931 591 589 li, 
Feb. 1 595 594 590% 58954, 
2 595 593% 591 58936 
3 595 §94%,. 891% 590%, 
4 595% 594 591% 
5 600 59634 59414 


D.D. rates: High $597°4 Low 591°. 


The highest and lowest rates for the 
month of January were, for T.T. $595 


and 588%, and for Notes at $591 and ~ 


5864. 


The market was strong with rates 
up suddenly on the news from the 
Taiwan Strait. Heavy buying by 
speculators, eager demand by gold 
importers, lower cross rates in world 
markets, sellers holding back. With 
such important world news nearby the 
Colony, which made the gold market. 
bullish without any sign of reaction yet, 
the US$ is expected to be steady in 
the near future. In the T.T. sector. 
gold importers bought feverishly with 
Bangkok merchants and speculators ac- 
quiring also, but meeting with few 
sellers. Total business: US$2,250,000. 
In the Notes market, speculative buying 
continued; profiteers bought and: de- 
manded cash, for the wide difference 
of about four points between T.T. rates 
yielded them large profits. Interest 
favoured sellers and amounted to 55 
cents per US$1,000. Positions taken 
figured at a daily average of US$3%% 
million. Trading totals were, for cash 
US$498,000 and for forward US$3,380,- 
000. In the D.D. sector, market was 
quiet but with better enquiries. Busi- 
ness done totalled US$370,000. 


Yen and Piastre 


Small cash note tradings were re- 
gistered, Yen being quoted at $1,450— 
1.425 per 100,000 and Piastre at 
$1,020—1,010 per 10,000. No future 
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delivery was transacted, and interest 
for change over was for Yen $1.60 per 
100,000 in favour of sellers, and for 
Piastre 70 cents per 10,000 in favour 
of buyers. 


Far Eastern TT & DD Rates 


Highest and lowest rates per foreign 
currency unit in HK$: Philippines 
1.92—1.895, Japan 0.01375—0.0136. 
Highest and lowest rates per HK$ in 
foreign currency: Malaya 0.532— 
0.5315, Indochina 9.90—9.80, and 
Thailand 3.52. Trading totals were: 
Pesos 670,000, Yen 85 million, Malayan 
$420,000, Piastre 814 million, and Baht 
3 million. 
and Malayan $ were noted, and these 
were for back flow of capital. Other 


exchange trading was normal and 
quiet. 


Banknotes Market 


Highest and lowest rates per foreign 
currency unit in HK$: England 15.72— 
15.68, Australia 12.15, New Zealand 


13.70—13.60, Egypt 14.20, South 
Africa 15.48—15.45, India 1.18625— 
1.185, Pakistan 0.97—0.955, Ceylon 


0.97, Burma 0.71, Malaya 1.83—1.824, 
Canada 6.085—6.045, Philippines 1.92, 
Macao 1.015—1.01, Switzerland 1.35, 
France 0.156—0.01555, Indonesia 0.18, 
Thailand 0.275—0.278. 


Chinese Exchanges 


Official Continental Chinese exchange 
rates remained unchanged at 4,270 per 
HK$, 22,270 per US$, and 65,980 per 
£ Sterling. People’s Bank notes 
quoted HK$1385 per million. 


Official Nationalist Chinese exchange 
rates were unchanged at 15.65—15.55 
per US$ and 2.74—2.72 per HK$. 
Taiwan Bank notes quoted at $191— 
183 per 1,000, and _ remittances at 
188.50—182.50, with only small busi- 


ness done. 
Gold Market 
Date High .945 Low .945 Macao .99 
Jan. 31 $260%% 25936 
Feb. 1 26034 25934 
2 260% 259 Low 268 
3 26014 2591 
4 261% 26014 
5 263% 261% 272 High 


The opening and closing prices were 
$2594 and 262%, and the highest and 
lowest were $2633, and 259. The 
highest and lowest for the month of 
January were $26034 and 255%. 


The market was very steady on the 
news which caused speculators to take 


their chances in buying, while good 
demand for export and_ strong US$ 
exchanges gave also support. Cross 


rates worked very high and good pro- 
fits could be made. Large quantities 
were contracted but the difficulty in 
obtaining US$ exchange prevented fur- 
ther conclusion of business. 


Interest for change over in fictitious 
forward favoured buyers and totalled 
$1.42 per 10 taels of .945 fine. Trad- 
ings increased very much and amount- 
ed to 73,200 taels or averaged 12,200 
taels per day. Positions taken figured 
at a daily average of 54,000 taels. 


Good demands for Pesos. 


Cash sales amounted to 22,170 taels, 
of which 5,770 taels_ listed officially 
and 16,400 taels arranged privately. 
Imports were mainly from Macao and 
totalled 16,500 taels. A shipment of 
52,000 fine ounces arrived in Macao 
last week. Exports figured at 14,000 
taels, which were divided: 8,000 taels 
to Singapore, 3,000 taels to Rangoon, 
1,500 taels to Bangkok, and 1,500 taels 
to Korea. Differences paid for local 
and Macao .99 fine were $13.20—12.70 
and 12.00—11.80 respectively per tael 
of .945 fine. Cross rates worked in 
the Exchange were US$38.26—38.09. 
Contracts of a total of 40,000 ounces 
were concluded at US$37.73 


Macao. 
Silver Market 
Jan. 31-Feb.5 Barpertael $coin 5 20c coins 
High 5. 60 3.60 2.77 
Low 5.58 3.58 2.76 


The market continued to 
quiet. Local stock was small. No en- 
quiry for export. Trading totals were, 
for bar 1,200 taels, for $ coin 1,500 
coins, and for 20c coins 1,000. 


be very 


HONGKONG SHARE 
MARKET 


The market was quite active during 
last week with interest centred chiefly 
on Utility, Land and Hotel groups. But 
on Friday, the market was weak and 
registered declines due to the uncer- 
tain Formosa situation. However, sell- 


ing pressure was on a slight scale and 


the majority of the losses were small. 


Last Week’s Market Development 


Monday: The market opened on a 
very quiet tone in the morning, but 
during the afternoon prices advanced. 
Interest centred chiefly on the Utility 
group. Banks were enquired for and 
small lots changed hands at $2,095. 
At the close, the market appeared to 
strengthen with buyers in evidence. 


- In the rubber section, the market was 


quiet. The turnover for the day 
amounted to approximately $1,300,000. 


Tuesday: The market was moderately 


active. Interest centred chiefly on 
Land, Hotel, and Utility groups. Banks 
changed hands at $2,090 and $2,095. 
At the close, the market appeared 
to be fairly steady. In the rubber 
sections, the market- was quite active, 
with Amalgamated Rubbers coming in 
for a good demand and at the close 
buyers prevailed. The day’s turnover 
amounted to approximately $1,520,000. 
Wednesday: The market was quite 
active. Interest again centred chiefly 
on the Utility group. Banks and In- 
surances were enquired for and a fair 
business was reported. At the close, 
the market appeared to be steady. In 
the rubber. section, the share market 
followed the trend of raw material 
prices, and buyers prevailed with un- 
satisfied demands. The turnover 
amounted to $1,095,000. Thursday: 
The market was moderately active. 
Interest centred again on the Utility 
group. Banks and Insurances’ were 
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enquired for and a moderate business 
reported. At the close, the market . 
was slightly easier. The rubber section 
was neglected. The turnover amounted 
to approximately $1,310,000. Friday: 
The market was uncertain. A little in- 
terest was shown in Hotels and Utilities 
and small lots of Banks were done at 
$2,110 and $2,100. There was a 
general lowering of rates and at the 
close the market eased off with prices 
below opening rates. In the rubber 
section, little business was_ reported. 
The turnover amounted to approximate- 
ly $1,710,000. 


Cathay Land Company 


A net loss of $241,506 for the year 
was reported by the Cathay Land | 
Company, Ltd., at its 22nd _ ordinary 
general meeting last week. The net 
loss, together with accumulated debit 
balance of $4,512,253.31 brought for- 
ward from the previous year, made a 
total debit to Profit and Loss Appro- 
of $4,753,759.81 on 
December 31, 1953. 


Hengkeng Stock Exchange in January | 


After the New Year holiday, the 
market opened with buyers in evidence 
and a continued demand raised prices. 
This was particularly marked in the 
case of Yaumati Ferries. It was anti- 
cipated the demand would slacken to- 
wards Chinese New Year but the re- 
verse was. the case, and the market 
remained firm until news of the 
evacuation of Tachen Island was 
published and a suggestion the USS. 
Navy might assist in the operation. A 
fair volume of business was reported 
in Banks and Unions. The _ proposed 
bonus of 1 new for every 4 old an- 
nounced by the Hongkong & Shanghai 
Banking Corporation advanced. the 
price $200. overnight. A large number 


of Wheelocks changed hands at be- 
tween $7.30 and $7.45. A number of 
Hongkong & Kowloon Wharf & 


Godown Co. shares were sold from 
$83 to $79 and Providents at between 
$15.50 and $15.80. Lands were in de- 
mand and large blocks changed hands 
at $71 and $71%. <A_ brisk business 
was reported in Hotels. With the ex- 
ception of Peak Trams, Macao Electrics, 
Sandakan Lights & Shanghai Gas, sup- 
port was general in this group with 
Yaumati showing a_ spectacular rise. 
Cements were again in demand, and a 
large volume business’ reported. 
Dairy Farms and Watsons were en- 
quired for and a fair business reported. 
A fair volume of business was reported 
in Yangtzes and Allied Investors. 
Among Cottons, the volume of business 
was moderate with Textiles leading. 
At the close the market was uncertain 
with most prices a shade lower than 
opening rates after Chinese New Year. 


Dividend Announcements were made 
by Hongkong Bank, Chinese Estates, 
Amalgamated Rubber, Ayer Tawah 


Rubber and Watsons. 


Business reported during January 
$36,043,487. Business reported in 
1954 $251,976,029. Business reported 
January, 1954, $21,941,751. 
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Business Darts J anuary 
Qty. of Shares 


H.K. Govt. Loan 314% (1948) 
H.K. Bank ......- 
H.K. Bank (Lon. Reg.) 
Bank of East Asia 
Union Insurance 
China Underwriters 
Indochina (Def.) 
Union Waterhoats 
Asia Navigation 
Wheelock Marden 
Wharf Co. 
Cc. Providents 
H.K. & S. Hotels 
H.K. Lands 
Shanghai Lands 
Humphreys 
H.K. Trams 
Star Ferry 
Yaumati Ferry 
China Lights (F. Pd.) ...--- 
do (? 


ee 
ete 
ee @ 


4-82 


st 


H.K. Electric 
Macao Electric 
Sandakan Light 
Telephones 
Cements 


Metal Industries 

Dairy Farms (Old) 

Dairy Farms (Rts) 

Watson (O). 
(N 


4 
Lane Crawfords’ 
China Entertainment 
Allied Investors 
Shanghai Gas 
Nanyang Mill 


Rubker 


Amalgamated Rubber 
Anglo-Dutch 

Kroewoek Java 
Rubber Trust 
S’hai Kelantan 
Fiangbe Rubber 


1,290 


Highest and Lowest Rates During the 
Year 1954 


H.K. Government 81,% (1934) 
Do (1940) 
Do : 314% (1948) 
Banks 
Hkong & S’hai B’king Corp. 


London Register 
Bank of East Asia, 


Insurances 


Lombard Insurance Co., Ltd. . 


Union Ince. Socy. of Canton, 


China Underwriters, 
Shipping 

Douglas Steamship Co., 
Indochina Steam Navigation 
Union Waterboat Go... TAG. 


Eastern Asia Navigation Co., 
Wheelock Marden & Co., Ltd. 
Docks, Wharves & Godowns 
Hongkong & Kowloon Wharf 
& Godown Co., Ltd. ....-- 
Shanghai & Hongkew Wharf 
Hongkong & Whampoa 
China Provident Loan and 
Mortgage Co., Ltd. .....---- 
Shanghai Dockyards, 


Lands, Hotels & Buildings 


Hongkong & Shanghai Hotels, 

Hongkong Investment 
and Agency Co., Ltd. 


$931, 
$9314 
$9314 


$2000 
£114% 
$210 


$16 


$79 
(RTS) $38 


$92 
$92 
$91 


$1575 
£9514 
$163 
$48 
$830 
$6.65 
$180 


$30 
$18% 


$0.79 
$6.70 


$60 
$1.40 
$15 


$11.60 
$1.20 


$7.80 


$53 
$28 


- Macao Electric 


Shanghai 
Co. Ltd. 

Humphreys Estate & Finance 
d 

Hongkong 
Co., Ltd. 


Public Utilities 
Hongkong Tramways, 


Land Investment 


Peak Tramways Co., Ltd. 
ss 
Star Ferry Co., Ltd. 
Hongkong & Yaumati Ferry 
China Light & Power Co. Ltd. 


(P. Pd.) 
Hongkong Electric Co., Ltd. . 
Lighting Co., 

Ltd. 
Sandakan Light & Power Co., 
L 


Shanghai Gas Co., Ltd. 


Industrials 


Green Island Cement Co. Ltd. 

Hongkong Rope Manufactur- 
ing Co., Ltd. 

Metal Industries 
Ltd 


Corporation 


Amoy Canning Corporation, 


(HK) LAB. 
Stores 

Dairy Farm, Ice & Cord 

Storage Co., Tad. 


(N) 


A.S. Watson & Co., Ltd. (O) 
(N 


Lane, Crawford, Ltd. 
Caldbeck, Macgregor 

Ltd. 
Sincere Co., Ltd. 
China Emporium, 
Sun Co., Ltd. 
Kwong Sang Hong, Ltd. 
Wing On Co., 


Miscellaneous 
China Entertainment & Land 
Investment Co., Ltd. 
International Films 
H.K. Engineering & Construc- 
tion Co., Ltd. (F- 
Vibro Piling Co., 
Yangtsze Finance Co. Ltd. .. 
Allied Investors Corporation, 
Ltd. 


Cotton Mills 


Ewo Cotton Mills, 
Textile Corporation of H.K., 
Ltd. 


Nanyang Cotton Mill Ltd. .. 


Rubbers 


The Amalgamated Rubber 
Estates, Ltd. 
The Ayer Tawah . Rubber 
Plantation Co., Ltd. 
Lenekat 
N.V. Maatschappij Tot Mijn- 
Bosc h-En Landbouwex- 
ploitatie in ‘Langkat .....- 
The Rubber Trust, 
The Shanghai Kelantan Rub- 
ber Estates (1925) Ltd. 
The Shanghai-Sumatra Rub- 
ber Estates, Ltd. ......--- 


$1.90 
$25.20 
$2.30 
$210 


$29.90 | 
X. Bonus 
$22 

$66 

$32 

$159 . 
$165 


$18.70 
$15.60 
$40 


$12.60 
$34%4 

$1 

$41 
$19.60. 
$2.35 
$3114 
$2814 
(XRts) 
$25.20 
(Rts) $16 
$23 

(X All) - 
$18.70 
(Rts) $7.70 
$19 


$27.40 


$9.20 
(X all) 


$74 
(Rts) $2.55 
$10.40 


$1.60 
$3 


$27. 


$2144 


$23.70 
$14% 
$20.60 


$17.80 
$6.10 
$16.20 
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SINGAPORE SHARE 
MARKET 


The approach of Chinese New Year 
brought. no _perceptible slackening in 
the share market. Industrials con- 
tinued to provide the bulk of the busi- 
ness, generally at steady rates and 
Rubbers passed Tins for second place 
in meeting widening but cautious en- 
quiry. Loans had only small business 
but daily exchanges in overseas equities 
and gilts were a happy feature. In 
the Industrial list Fraser & Neave at 
$2.02 went a turn better and in Hong- 
kong Banks’ the margin between 
Colonial Register and London shares 
was narrowed by the rise in the latter. 
William Jacks advanced to $3.774 and 
Jacksons to $1.623 with Metal Box 
steadying at $1.573. Robinson Ord. 
were taken to $2.30, Sime Darby had 
sellers at $2.173 and Straits Times 
closed firm after substantial placings. 
Straits Trading were widely placed at 
$25.00. Good support for Wearnes 
met all offerings at $2.90 and buyers 
of Uniteers raised their bids to $13.40. 
Gammon (Malaya) levelled off at $3.30. 
The Colvilles Steel issue attracted fair 
support from Singapore applicants. 
Chief among Dollar Tins changing, 


Petaling had continued investment de- 


mand, Talams were wanted up to $2.30 
and Taipings were $2,773 bid. Sungei 
Ways recovered to $2.90 on the best 
quarterly production to date and Ulu 
Klang, long dormant, rose on Friday to 
48 cents buyers. In Malayan regis- 
tered Sterling Tins, Austral Amalga- 
mated were wanted throughout and 
Burma Malay were taken at 12/6. 
Renong, among British Sterling Tins 
rose to 13/3 bid without attracting 
sellers. Transactions in Rubbers com- 
prised an increased number of Com- 
panies but buyers continue to be selec- 
tive and reluctant to meet sellers’ ideas 
so that at no time was there any very 
general demand. Benta made 96 cents 
after the dividend announcement of 
10%, unchanged from last year. Kluang 
were taken to 95 cents on unconfirmed 
rumours of the occurrence of colum- 
bite on the Company’s estate. Little 
local loan paper offered and only small 
exchanges were reported. Lower prices 
for British War Loan attracted fur- 
ther Malayan funds. 


Business done 15th to 2ist January, 1955. 


Industrials :—Chartered Bank of India, Aus- 
tralia & China 50/-, Consolidated Tin Smelters 
Ord. 28/6, Fraser & Neave Ord. $2.00 to $2.02, 
Gammon $3.30, Hammers $3.20, Hongkong Bank 
Colonial $1115 to $1112.50, Hongkong Bank 
London £121%4 to £128, Wm. Jacks $3.75 and 
3.7714, Jackson & Co. Ltd., $1.62%, Malayan 
Cement $1.58 to $1.60, Malavan Collier‘es 55 
cents to 57 cents, Metal Box $1.57%4, Robinson 
Ords. $2.2214 to $2.30, Sme Darby $2.15 to 
¢9 1714, Singapore Cold Storage $2.00 to $2.05, 
Straits Times $3.15, Straits Traders $24.95 and 
OG, Straits Steamships $17.10, Singapore 
Traction Co. Ord. 22/3 and 22/-, United En- 
eineers Ord. $13.15 to $13.30, Wearne Bros. 
$2.90. 


Tins:—Hong Fatt $1.29. Hitam Tin 35 cents, 
Petaling $3.52 and $3.521, ed., Rantau $1.8744 
Sungei Ways $2.82%, Talam Mines $2.25, Ulu 
Klang 45 cents and 46 cents, Austral Amalga- 
mated 16/10%, Burma Malay 12/6, Lower Perak 
12/9, Amal. Tin 14/4%, Southern Kinta 18/-. 
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Rubber:—Allenby 75 cents and 76 cents, Ayer 
‘Hitam 85 cents, Ayer Panas 86 cents to 92 
cents, Bassett 3714 cents, Batu Lintang $1.37% 
to $1.45, Benta 96 cents, Borelli $2.40, Chang- 
‘kat Serdang 97% cents to 98% cents, Connemara 
$1.05, Glenealy 97% cents to $1.00, Kluang 
Ords. 88 cents to 98 cents, Mentakab 97 cents, 
Merton 1134d., New Serendah $1.364%4, Oil Palms 
of Malaya 25/-, Parit Perak $1.39, Sungei 
Bagan $2.05, Sungei Tukang 90 cents, Ulu 
Benut 33 cents. | 


Overseas Investments:—British:—Achille Serre 
15/9, Aveling Barford 14/14%. Bass Ratcliff & 
Gretton Ltd., Ord. 139/6, Brevitt Shoes 8/414, 
“Carreras ‘B’ 4/10%, Midland Rly. 2nd Deben- 
tures £40, Odeon Theatres 26/4%, P. & O. 
Deferred 66/9, Shell Transport 132/-, Techni- 
color 26/2%, Turner Newall 113/10. 

Australian:—Broken Hill Props. A 40/9 and 
A 40/7%, Courtauld A 19/3, King Island Schee- 
lite A 18/-,, Northern Hercules A 4/414, Skipper 
Holdings A 15/6, and A 15/7%. 


HONGKONG FAR 


EASTERN TRADE REPORTS 


Trade Developments in January 


The local commodity market gradual- 
ly activated during the first half of 


January after the holidays with the 


steady augmentation of local and over- 
seas business. Trading, which slowed 
down in the third week just before the 
Lunar New Year, resumed with bullish 
sentiment by the end of the month. 
However, as a result of the holidays, 
trade figures for January were lower 
than those for the preceding month: 
Total Imports—Jan. 1955 $313,791,- 
235, Dec. 1954 $335,075,655; Total Ex- 
ports—Jan. 1955 $204,486,595, Dec. 
1954 $214,380,503. Korea made bulk 
purchases in various markets; China 
bought some metals; Japan procured 
China produce and iron scrap; Taiwan 
was interested in pharmaceuticals and 
industrial chemicals; while Southeast 
Asia circulated more enquiries’ than 
orders. China produce and metals re- 
tained strong local and export demand; 
paper registered gains as a result of 
good local business and increased in- 
dent quotations; industrial chemicals 
and pharmaceuticals remained firm on 
the strength of keen enquiries from 
various sources; and cotton yarns and 
piece goods enjoyed steady business. 
The six-day (Jan. 6-12) ECAFE Trade 
Conference in HK was attended by over 
100 delegates and observers from 28 
Asian and non-Asian countries and 
territories. The 12th Exhibition of HK 
Products which was opened on Decem- 
ber 16, 1954 and closed on January 
12, 1955, registered a total attendance 
of over 1 million people. More than 
1,000 different kinds of HK manufac- 
tured goods were displayed at the Ex- 
hibition. The trade control notice is- 
sued by the D. C. & I. on January 21, 
classified strategic commodities which 
may be imported into HK under Essen- 
tial Supplies Certificates into three cate- 
gories: items which may be imported for 
stock and sold through dealers; items 
which may be imported for stock but are 
to be sold only to bona fide end-users; 
and items which may be imported for 
stock but are to be sold only to end- 
users and not without prior approval 
of the Department. The Department 


also drew the attention of trade circles 
to the fact that although the Prohibited 
Exports (Amendment) Order, 1955 


shortens the list of items which may 


only be exported under licence it does 
not alter the fact that strategic goods 
specified in the Exportation (Prohibi- 
tion) Regulations, 1952 may only be 


exported under an export licence. 


China Trade: The procedure under 
which barter-cargo from China may be 
exported through HK to specific areas 
without the surrendering of exchange, 
was extended during the month. Ship- 
ping between HK and Swatow was 
disrupted by the fighting in the For- 
mosa Strait. Cargo movements be- 
tween HK and Central and North China, 
however, remained normal. Imports 
from China included enamelware, cotton 
yarn, cotton piece goods, vacuum bottles, 
embroidered: goods, nails, paper, bicy- 
cles, electric heaters and glassware. Con- 
tracts amounting to £650,000 signed 
between Chinese officials and Dutch 
businessmen specified the export of 
animal by-products, tea and other pro- 
duce from China in return for Dutch 
pharmaceuticals, etherial oils, chemicals 
and rayon yarn. 


Taiwan Trade: At the beginning of 
the month, Taipei started to accept 
applications for foreign exchange out 
of this year’s first period (US$9 mil- 
lion) allocations. Demand from Tai- 
wan for paper, pharmaceuticals, indus- 
trial chemicals and China produce im- 
proved during the second half of Jan- 
uary, but purchases were limited in 
volume and buying offers in most cases 
were low. Taiwan authorities also 
granted imports of essential supplies 
financed from self-provided foreign ex- 
change. 


Japan Trade: More Japanese firms 
established branches in HK for the pro- 
motion of Japan’s trade with other 
countries through this Colony. The 
Tokyo Office of the HK Government, 
received an increasing number of en- 
quiries from Japanese firms and in- 
dividuals concerning trade with HK and 
the possibility of making use of this 
port as a centre for trade with South- 
east and China. Meanwhile, 
Japan kept up a steady flow of exports 
to HK and in return obtained China 
produce and scrap metals from this 
Colony. 


Korea Trade: After the last auc- 
tion sale of US$2.5 million foreign 
exchange in Seoul, demand from Korea 
for cotton yarns, industrial chemicals, 
paper, metals and pharmaceuticals im- 
proved considerably during the month. 
More enquiries were circulated when 
Korean traders learned that the 4th 
auction sale of foreign exchange allo- 
cations amounting to another US$2.5 
million will be held in Seoul early in 
February. Meanwhile, Korea invited 
bids from HK for the supply of 213,000 
yards of tropical worsted cloth of non- 
Communist origin. Authorities in 
Korea were considering two measures 
to encourage the export of native pro- 
duce: (1) to allow those firms who 
could develop new markets for Korean 
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staples to use 80% of the foreign ex- 
change thus earned for imports; and 
(2) to subsidise the exports of various 
items. The subsidy will amount to 150 
million Hwan and an initial 30 million 
Hwan will be used to subsidise the ex- 
ports of fluorspar, dried fish, mineral 
wax, agar agar, and Kaolin. 


Trade with Indonesia: Early in the 
month, the attempts of firms in Indo- 
nesia to import goods from HK under 
one-year credit were not very success- 
ful. Banks in HK were reluctant to 
finance such long term business. Later 
during the month, HK financial au- 
thorities announced that export licences 
could be sighted by authorised banks 
covering shipments of HK manufac- 
tured goods to Indonesia with payment 
to HK on a 12 months deferred terms 
basis provided the exporter is in posses- 
sion of a Letter of Credit confirmed by 
the Bank of Indonesia. Djakarta au- 
thorities relaxed import controls on 
shipments from HK to meet the sea- 
sonal demand of the coming Puasa 
Festival. To encourage exports, Indo- 
nesia permitted exporters to retain 50% 
of the foreign exchange earned from 
exports of such staples as starch, beans, 
sesame, rattan, shells and sundry pro- 
visions. The list of items eligible to 
this privilege did not include rubber, 
coffee, tea, tobacco leaves, cocao, copra, 
palm kernel and oil, superior carda- 


moms, kapok, granulated sugar and re- 
fined tin. 


Trade with Thailand: Authorities 
in Bangkok resumed the issuance of 
“Import rate” foreign exchange for the 
import of pharmaceuticals, condensed 
milk, metals, and machinery. Imports 
under self-provided foreign exchange 
were also resumed. Tio promote the 
export of rice and other Thai produce, 
Bangkok was planning to set up gov- 
ernment sales agents in HK, Singa- 
pore, Malaya, Indonesia and Holland. 


Trade with Indochina: Apart from 
large shipments of coal from Indochina, 
HK merchants effected a return flow 
of their money by shipments of maize, 
rice, rice bran, sesame, preserved meat 
and duck feathers to HK. The de- 
cline of commodity prices in Indochina. 
discouraged HK exporters from send- 
ing more goods to that destination. 


Trade with the Philippines: A _ blan- 


ket ban on imports from Communis:+ 


countries was declared by the Philip- 
pines. HK’s exports to the Philip- 
pines constituted mainly locally manu- 
factured products. such as singlets, 
towels, enamelware, cotton yarns and 
piece goods. There were also ship- 
ments of garlic, vermicelli and green 
beans. 


Trade with Singapore: HK-Malayan 
freight rates for the following were 
further increased: beans, garlic, gyp- 
sum, joss powder, melon seeds, paper, 
pickles, rice bran, wheat bran, salted 
vegetables, salted meats, vermicelli, 
paper umbrellas and paper manufac- 
tures. The last increase was effected 
in December 1954. On the other hand, 
freight rates from Singapore to Japan 
were slashed under keen competition 
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between the various 
panies. 


Imports from the UK: The United 

Kingdom abolished export licensing for 
all exports to HK other than for strate- 
gic goods on the shorter embargo list 
and goods in short supply. HK’s licens- 
ing procedure remained’ unchanged. 
Hongkong agreed to take part in a 
Transit Authorisation Scheme whereby 
strategic goods on the shorter embargo 
list, originating in any country parti- 
cipating in the scheme, which are land- 
ed or transhipped in the Colony on 
through bills of lading, will not be 
allowed to pass through the Colony to 
undesirable destinations unless they are 
accompanied by a transit authorisation 
certificate issued by the exporting coun- 
try. 3 


Trade with the US: The US added 
another 35 items onto the list of ex- 
ports to HK which do not require in- 
dividual export licences. They in- 
cluded rubber sundries and clothing, 
aprons, unmanufactured wood and saw- 
mill products. On the other hand cer- 
tain items (including pyroxylin coated 
or impregnated fabrics treated with or 
containing teflon) were removed from 
the list of items which may be exported 
to HK under general licence. 


shipping com- 


Commodity Markets in January 


China Produce: Demand from 
Europe, Japan and Southeast Asia for 
popular items remained strong through- 
out the month. The flow of supplies 
from China and Taiwan slowed down 
during the holidays. Woodoil, spear- 
mint oil, citronella oil, cassia ‘oil, ani- 
seed oil, sesame, groundnut kernel, gall- 
nut, menthol crystal, feathers and tea 
registered gains. China raised the ex- 
port floor prices of woodoil from $125 
to $127 per picul cif HK, ex-railway 
station and from £139 to £141 per 
ton c & f Europe. Buying offers from 
London by the end of the month reach- 
ed £160 per ton cif. The sharp ad- 
vance was due to the shortage in Euro- 
pean market and the restricted exports 
from China as a result of increased do- 
mestic demand. Groundnut kernel was 
stimulated by orders from Japan, Cana- 
da, Australia and Europe as well as 
by the news that India might increase 
the export duty on this item by 100%. 
Tea remained firm with steady demand 
from Africa, Japan, Southeast Asia and 
England. Feathers 
heavy demand from Europe and prices 
went up when stocks dwindled. Other 
popular items during the month were: 
camphor oil, linseed, cassia lignea, ani- 
seed star, raw silk, spun silk, galangal, 
dried chilli, hog casings, seagrass mat- 
tings, liquorice, arsenic, alum, gypsum, 
bitter almond, soya bean, red_ bean, 
green bean and green peas. . 


Metals: Stimulated by orders from 
Korea, China and local industries and 
affected by increased indent quotations 


and low stocks, prices of popular items | 


improved considerably in the local mar- 
ket. Trading, however, slowed down in 
the third week with the appreach of 
the Lunar New Year. Most of the 


enjoyed sudden. 


orders from China were for direct ship- 
ments from supplying sources to the 
Mainland. Korea was interested in 
European products and HK manufac- 
tured structural steels. Local building 
projects and factories provided steady 
demand for structural steels and fac- 
tory items respectively while Japan 
continued to procure scrap iron from 
the local market. Items which regis- 
tered gains included mild steel round 
bars, galvanized steel plate, galvanized 
iron sheet, black plate waste waste, tin 
plate, zine boiler plate, galvanized iron 
wire, and scrap metals. 


Paper: 
month, heavy arrivals from Japan and 
China depressed prices of manifold, 
newsprint, M.G. cap and unglazed kraft. 
European products were firm on ac- 
count of increased indents, low stocks, 
and supply difficulties. Trading picked 
up when demand from Korea, Thailand, 
Taiwan, and local factories improved 
during the second half of the period. 
Prices of popular items registered gains 
when indent quotations from. various 
manufacturing sources further ad- 
vanced. Indents for the following were 
marked up: European duplex board, 
art printing, M.G. white sulphite, M.G. 
ribbed kraft and unglazed kraft; Ameri- 
can newsprint in reels; Japanese fools- 
cap, poster, woodfree printing, bond, 
newsprint and duplex board; and Chin- 
ese newsprint in reels. Indent book- 
ings on newsprint in reels and M.G. 
white sulphite were more active. Popu- 
lar items in the local market included 
pure and white sulphite, ribbed and 
unglazed kraft, newsprint, woodfree, 
art printing, poster, bond, M.G. eap, 
manifold, duplex board, glassine, tis- 
sue, grease proof and aluminium foil. 


Industrial Chemicals: Trading was 
limited to selective items most of which 
were in low stocks. The volume of 
business was therefore small.. Prices 
in general were firm with keen en- 
quiries from Korea, Taiwan, Indoresia 
and Thailand. Items which registered 
gains on the strength of stock shortage 
and steady export demand included 
shellac, tanning extract, sulphur pow- 
der, red phosphorus, granulated borax, 
sodium bichromate, sodium nitrate, lin- 
seed oil, industrial tallow, lead ace- 
tate, copper sulphate, and formalin. 
Other popular items were gum damar, 
gum arabic, rosin, rongalite C lumps, 
talcum powder, sodium hydrosulphite, 
sodium sulphide, potassium carbonate 
and bichromate, red lead oxide, soda 
esh, caustic soda, glycerine, acetic acid, 
carbolic acid, boric acid, stearic acid, 
and lithopone. 


Phermacevticals: Orders from Korea 


and Taiwan kept the market active 


during the second week but with the 
aprroach of the Lunar New Year, trad- 


ing slowed down and by the end of the > 


month there were more enquiries than 
orders from various sources. Prices in 
general remained steady. Items which 
énjoyed limited export demand included 
neosalvarsan ampoule, PAS powder, di- 
hydrostreptomycin, quinine’ ethylcar- 


‘-bonate, sulphonamides, santonin crystal, 


At the beginning of the 
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atophanyl amouple and penicillin pro- 
caine oil and tablets. 

Cotton Yarns and Piece Goods: 
Korea bought over 4,000 bales of HK 
manufactured cotton yarn of 20’s. In- 
donesia negotiated for the purchase of 
large quantities of HK yarns on 1-year 
deferred payment terms. Burma also 
purchased over 1,000 bales of HK yarn 
of 20’s. As business was mainly con- 
fined to direct transactions between 
buyers and local mills, it failed to stimu- 
late the market. The United Kingdom 
provided steady demand for HK manu- 
factured cotton piece goods while 
Singapore bought Japanese grey sheet- 
ings and white shirtings. Japanese 
piece goods also enjoyed steady local 
demand. 


Cement: German cement was offer- 
ed in the market at $114 per ton cif. 
This price was much lower than Japan- 
ese quotations which fluctuated be- 
tween $120 and $122 per ton, overside 
delivery. Green Island products en- 
joyed good local demand at_ steady 
prices. 


Rice, Wheat Flour and Sugar: On 
January 1, 1955, HK’s rice trade was 
returned to government-approved pri- 
vate organisations. New arrivals plus 
heavy stocks of government and com- 
mercial rice depressed prices despite 
brisk trading. Whole rice sustained 
heavier losses than other types of rice. 
The wheat flour market was active with 
orders and enquiries from Taiwan and 
Thailand. Prices were stimulated by 
the increased cost of American, Cana- 
dian, Australian and Japanese flour. 
Out of some 60,000 bags transacted 
during the month, American and Cana- 
dian flour occupied a larger share than 
other products. Sugar prices were 
weak as a result of heavy stock. Limit- 
ed demand from Korea kept Taiwan 
sugar steady while Japanese products 
remained firm on the strength of in- 
creased indents. Prices of European 
and Taikoo sugar were barely steady. 


HK Manufactured Goods: Authori- 
ties in Sudan announced that HK pro- 
ducts may enter Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 
without licences or Certificates of Ori- 
gin with the exception of beer in car- 
tons, jute goods, gold, gold and silver 
jewellery, crude ingot silver and pre- 
cious stones. The .marketing of HK 
products in Britain received much ad- 
verse and unfair criticism from British 
manufacturers. There were attacks on 
HK manufactured hats in addition to 
gloves and other HK products. Mr. 
Grimwood, Director of the HK Govern- 
ment Office in London commented, “All 
these complaints—and they cover prac- 


tically the whole range of the Colony’s 


products—have ore thing in common, 
they stem from ignorance of the 
Colony’s manufacturing capacity.” 


Commodity Prices on Janvary 31, 1955 


CHINA PRODUCE 
Cassia Lignea:—80-lb bale $56 per 


picul. Gallnut:—Hankow, ist, $83 
picul. Gypsum:—Hupeh, lst, white, 
$9 picul. Hog Bristle:—Chungking, 
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metric ton c & f Indonesia. 


ec & f Japan. 
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5”-53", white, 74s 6d per pound c & f 
Europe. Fluorspar:—Hunan, 85%, 
£12 per metric ton c & f Japan. 
Ramie:—Hankow, green, forward $210 
picul. Raw Silk:—Shanghai, 20/22 
denier, A, $8,350 picul; Japan, A, for- 
ward, $3,420 picul. Dried Chilli:— 
Shantung, new crop, $106 _ picul. 
Rosin:—Kwangtung, X grade, £87/10/- 
Twisted 
Seagrass Cord:—Kwangtung, No. 2A, 
forward, $65 picul. Linseed:—North 
China, $52  picul. Sesame:—Thai, 
black, $118 picul; Macassar, white, $97. 
Spun Silk:—Shanghai. 140/2, 50 kilos 
per case, $1,690 case. Silk Waste:— 
Manchuria, A, $285 picul. Aniseed Oil: 
—export quality, drum excluded, $2,100 
picul. Camphor Oil:—Kwangsi, $180 
picul. Cassia Oil:—80-85%, C.A., ex- 
port quality, $2,000 picul. Citronella 
Oil:—Taiwan, $8.85 per pound. Wood- 
oil, Refined:—bulk, forward, $153 picul 


and £168 per ton c & f London. Bitter 


Almond:—tTientsin, red §membrane, 
above average size, $112 picul. Alum: 
—Foochow, Ist, $82 picul. Coir Fibre: 
Hupeh, Ist, 12”/24”, $97 picul. Galan- 
gal:—Kwangtung, lst, $36 picul. Dried 
Ginger:—Szechuen, lst, $76 picul. Hop 
Seeds:—Tientsin, new, £85 per metric 
Liquorice:—Tien- 
tsin, 38rd, $40 picul. Menthol Crystal: 
—Shanghai, $55 pound. Taro Chip:— 
Szechuen, old stock, $37 picul. Tur- 
meric:—Northwest China, $83 picul. 
Black Bean:—Shanghai, $74. picul: 
Northwest China, small, $37.50. Red 
Bean:—Tientsin, $115 -picul. Soya 
Bean:—Dairen, new, $47.20 _ picul. 
Green Bean:—Hankow, A, $34 picul. 
Groundnut, Shelled:—African, new, 
$83.50 picul. Groundnut Oil:—Afri- 
can, 2%, FFA, 2nd quality, drum free, 
£130 picul; Tsingtao, drum excluded, 
$115 picul; Bombay, 1% FFA, drum 
free, February shipment, $104 picul; 
Sourabaya, lower quality, drum free, 
$108 picul. 


METALS 


Mild Steel Angle Bars:—Continental 
or Jap, 1/8” x 1” x 1”, $48 picul; 1/8” 
13”, $41.50; 1/4” x 2” x 2”, $40. Mild 


Steel Flat Bars:—Cont or Jap: 1/8” x 


5/8” to 1”, $45 picul; 
ena x Ute 64", 341: BE: 
1/8” x 5/8”, $44; 3/16” x 5/8” to 1/4” 
x 14”, $48. Mild Steel Round Bars:— 
Cont: 5/16” dia, $44; 3/8” dia, $43.50; 
1/2” dia, $42; 5/8” dia, $41. HK: 
1/4” to 1” dia, $42 picul. Mild Steel 
Square Bars:—Cont or Jap: 5/8” to 1”, 
$43 picul. HK: 3/8” to 1” $43. Mild 
Steel Plate:—Jap, 4’ x 8’: 3/32”, $538 
picul; 1/8”, $46; 3/16”; $44; 1/4”, $44. 
Galvanized Steel Sheets:—UK, 4’ x 8’: 
1/16", 58e pound: 3/32”, 56 ¢; 1/8”, 
52c. Steel Wire Ropes:—HK, 24 x 6 
x 720°: 1°, $1.70 pound: 1%”, $1.50; 
14”, $1.30; 23” and 2%”, $1.05; 2-3/4” 
pound. Tin Plate Waste, Waste:— 
Electrolytic: US, 18” x 24”, 1 ton skid, 
$95 per 200-lb case; UK, $82. Coked: 
US, 18” x 24”, $110 per case of 200-lb; 
1 ton skid, $105 case of 200-lb; UK, 
18” x 24”, $90 per case of 200-lb. 


$12.80. 


Black Plate Waste Waste:—UK, 18” x 
24° and larger, G29/G33, $43 picul. 
Tin Plate:—UK: 20” x 28”, 200-lb case 
of 112 shts with out tin-lining, $137 
case; 30” x 36”, G26, 75c pound. Gal- 
vanized Iron— Sheets:—Jap, 3’ x 7’: 
USSG 24, 538c pound; USSG 31, $1,300 
ton. Black Iron Plate:—Jap, 3’ x 6°, 
G18 $53 picul. Copper Sheets:—Ger- 
pound. Brass Sheets:—Jap, 14” x 48”, 
9 oz to 12 oz per square ft, $290 picul; 
UK, 4’ x 4’, 30 to 40 pounds per sheet, 
$285 picul. Rolled Brass Sheets:—UK, 
12” width, 10 oz to 16 oz per sq ft, 
$285 picul; HK, 10 to 11 oz per sq ft, 
$265. Aluminium Sheets:—Jap, 3’ x 
8’, 99.5% alloy: G18 and G20, $1.78 
pound; G24 and G28, $1.80. Zinc 
Sheets:—Cont, 3’ x 8’: G5, $102 picul; 
G6, $1038; G8, $110. Black Iron Pipes: 
—Cont, 18’ to 22’: 1” dia, 95 ¢ foot; 
vanized Iron Pipes:—Cont, 18’ to 22’; 
$1.80; 23”, $2.70. Brass Scraps:—sal- 
vaged from engine parts, large and 
medium sizes, $170 picul. New Brass 
Sheet:—cuttings, $165 picul. Cast Iron 
Scraps:—-$22 picul. Ccpper Wire:— 
old, G8 to G16, $218 picul. Wrought 
Ircn Scraps:—Il1st choice, $222 per ton. 
Iron Plate:—ship salvage, 3/8”, $24 
picul. 


PAPER 


Aluminium Foil:—UK, 60 gr, 22-lb 
ream, 20” x 26” (thick): golden, $87 
ream; silver, $75 ream. Cellophane:— 
Japanese, 36” x 39”, $72 to $75 ream; 
Italian, $74. M.G. Cap:—22-23 gr, 
173-lb ream, 25” x 44”: Austrian, $9.70 
ream; Jap, $9.30 to $10; Chinese, $8.50. 
M.G. White Sulphite:—Czech, 35” x 
47”: 40 gr, 47-lb ream, $31.50 ream; 
34 gr, 40-lb ream $31. M.G. Pure Sul- 
phite:—30” x 40”, 20gr, 17-lb ream: 
Swedish, $13.50 ream; Norwegian, 
M.F. Pure Kraft:—US, 81-140 
gr, 95-160-lb ream, 35” x 47”, 65 ¢ per 
pound. Unglazed Pure Kraft:—Aus- 
trian, 40 gr, 47-lb ream, 35” x 47”, 
$29.50 ream; Chinese, 40 to 80-lb 
reams, 35” x 47”, 60 ec per pound. 
Newsprint in Reels:—50/52 gr, 31”: 
Norwegian, 48% c pound; US, 48 c¢; 
Chinese 41 c. Newsprint in Reams :— 
31” x 43”: Cont, 50/52 gr, 50-lb ream, 
$24 ream; Jap, 50 gr, 48-lb, $19.50; 
Chinese, 50 gr, 48-lb ream $18.30 ream. 
Woodfree Printing:—31” x 43”: Aus- 
trian, Czech or Dutch, 85/100 gr, 
80/100-lb ream, 75 ec per pound; Jap, 
60/100 gr, 57/100-lb ream, 65 c¢ pound. 
Manifold:—22” x 34”, white, Austrian, 
30 gr, 16-lb ream $12 ream. Duplex 
Board:—One_ side, Swedish, 250 gr, 
240-Ilb ream, 31” x 438”, $147 ream; 
Norwegian, 230 gr, 220-lb ream, 31” x 
43”, £126 per ream; Japanese, 250 gr, 
240-lb ream $107 ream and 230 gr, 
220-lb ream, $93. Strawboard:—26” x 
31”: Dutch, 8 to 16 oz, $425 per ton, 
20 to 40 oz $570; Jap, 8 to 16 oz, $415; 
Chinese, 8 to 16 oz, $370 per ton. 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 


Carbolic Acid (Phenol) :—German, 
200-kilo drum, public godown stock, 
$1.07 per pound. Cresylic Acid:—UK, 
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448-lb drum, 8Zc per pound. _ Stearic 
Acid:—Belgian, 50-kilo bag, needle 


form, 92 ¢ pound. Granular Borax:— 
US, $39.50 per bag of 100-lb. Caustic 
Soda:—UK, 300-kilo drum, $164.50 per 
drum. Chlorate of Potash:—French, 
100-kilo drum, 68 ¢ per pound. For- 
malin:—UK, 40% volume, 448-lb drum, 
383 c per pound. Glycerine:—Chinese, 
20-kilo tin, $1.80 pound; Indian, 56-lb 
drum, $2.35 pound. Gum Arabic:— 
Sudan, 100-kilo bag, $1.16 pound. Gum 
Damar:—Malayan, No. 1, 140-catty 
gunny bag, $275 picul. Red Lead 
Oxide:—UK, 560-lb barrel, $120 picul. 
Lead Acetate:—German, 250-kilo bar- 
rel, 88 e¢ pound. Linseed Oil:—UK, 
400-lb drum, $96 picul. Lithopone:— 
30%, Dutch, 50-kilo paper bag, 35.65 
cents per pound. Red Phosphorus:— 
French, 5-kilo tin, 1/10 case, $260 case; 
Japanese, 5-kilo tin, 1/10 case, $230 
case. Potassium Bichromate (Crystal): 
—German, 560-lb drum, public godown 
stock $1.15 pound. Rongalite C lumps: 
—French, 50-kilo drum, $1.38 pound. 
Rosin:—US, 516-lb case, 77 c¢ picul. 
Leman Shellac:—lIndian, No. 1, 164-Ib 
case, $435 picul. Soda Ash (dense) :— 
UK, 90-kilo bag, $23.50 bag; Jap, 100- 
kilo bag, $27. Sodium Bichromate:— 
Australian, 560-lb drum $1.05 pound. 
Sodium Nitrate:—German,  100-kilo 
gunny bag, $24.50 picul: Sulphur 
Powder:—US, 50-kilo bag, $45 picul. 
Talcum Powder:—Indian, 2-cwt bag, 
$315 ton. Industrial Tallow:—US, 
400-lb drum, $75 picul. Tanning Ex- 
tract:—South African: Mimosa, 105-lb 
gunny bag, 61 ¢ pound; Quebracho, 1- 
cwt bag, 80 ¢ pound. 


PHARMACEUTICALS 


Crystalline Penicillin-G: — 200,609 
units, UK, 1956, 25 ¢c vial. Procatne 
Penicillin-G:— in oil, 300,000 units per 
ec, UK, 1955 $2 per vial of 10 cc; 
French, $1.60. Dihydrostreptomycin:— 
UK, 1gm, 1958, 80 ¢ to $1.50 per vial; 
Canadian, 1958, $1.30. Sulphathiazole 
Powder:—French, 50-kilo fibre drum, 
$9.15 pound. Sulphaguanidine Pow- 
der:—UK, 1-cwt barrel, $7.15 pound. 
Hydrazide Tablets:—US, 100’s x 100 
mg $4.20 bot. Isoniazide Tablets:— 
French, 100’s x 50 mg, $1.10 bot. PAS 
Powder:—French, 250 grm tin, $5.30 
tin. Phenacetin:—US, 5-lb pkg, $5.50 
pound. Saccharum Lactose:—UK, 56- 
lb tin, $1.02 pound. Santonin:— UK, 
1-kg tin, $22.20. 


COTTON YARNS & PIECE GOODS 


Hongkong Cotton Yarns:—10’s, $840 
to $930 per bale; 20’s, $1,120 to $1,190; 
32’s, $1,400 to $1,470. Grey Sheetings: 
—Chinese, 72 x 69, 36” x 40 yds, $29.20 
per piece; HK, 60 x 56, 36” x 40 yds, 
$34 to $34.50; Japanese, No. 2003, 


RICE, WHEAT FLOUR AND SUGAR 


White Rice:—100%, Thai, 1st, old 
crop, $78 picul; A-5%, Thai, new stock, 
$66.30 per picul. Government Stock 
Rice:—Thai, A grade, $54.10 picul; B, 
$49.90; C, $44.80; I, $36.60. Wheat 
Flour:—50-lb bags: Australian, $12.50 
bag; American, $12.20; Canadian, 
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$15.40; Jap, $10.50. Granulated Sugar: 
—Taiwan, refined, No. 18, brown, 
$35.20; Taikoo, granulated, $39.80; Jap, 
$29 per picul. 


CEMENT 


Green Island Cement:—Emeralcrete, 
rapid hardening, 112-lb bag, $8.20 bag 
Emerald: 112-lb bag, $7 bag; 100-Ib 
bag, $6.30 bag. Japanese Cement:— 
forward, ex-ship HK, $120 per ton; 
100-lb bag, spot, $6.10 bag.. White 
Cement:—Hongkong Snowcrete, 375-Ib 
drum, $62 drum; 1-cwt bag, spot, $15.40 
‘ing Bate, Danish, 1-cwt bag, $15.70 
ag. 


Last Week’s Feather Market 


As a result of sudden heavy pur- 
chases by Europe and supply difficulties, 
prices of feathers in Hongkong regis- 
tered sharp rises last week. East 
China white goose and South China 


grey goose feathers were still obtain- | 


able but prices were too high for the 
European market. New stocks of Sze- 
chuan, Hankow and Central China grey 
duck feathers were no longer available 
and exporters had to approach specu- 
lators for supplies when demand from 
Germany persisted. South China grey 
duck feathers were in very heavy de- 


mand from England and Germany but. 


the prices were also too high due to 
supply difficulties. Quotations of 
popular qualities by the end of last 
week were: duck down—about 12s 2d 
per pound cif Europe; South China 
grey goose feather—5s 4d per pound; 
HK grey duck feathers—4s per pound. 


Marine Insurance Business 


During the past weeks the marine 
insurance business improved - slightly 


with the increase of cargo movements - 


particularly along the HK-UK and HK- 
Indochina lines. Other main _ trade 
routes showed no advancement. Ship- 


ments to UK and Indochina consisted | 


chiefly of HK manufactures, China 
staples, cereal and cotton yarn. De- 
spite the fighting in the Formosa Strait, 
the marine insurance from HK _ to 
Swatow remained at 3%. A cautious 
attitude, however, prevailed in accept- 
ing such insurance. On February 2, 
Lloyds Underwriters announced that 
there had been no increase in risk in- 
surance rates on shipments from 
Canada to the Far Fast and Europe. 


Freight Rates 


Exporters in the US recently in- 
formed their HK connections that as 
from April 1, 1955, the Freight Cen- 
ference would increase rates to HK 
from 10 to 12%, applicable to. ordinary, 
ventilated and refrigerated cargoes. 
The American President Lines in HK 
told the Review last week that they 
had received no information so far. 
Meanwhile, rates for porcelain, ginger, 
paper, yam and tea from HK to the US 
have been reduced by 10% as_ from 
January 27, 1955. The freight rates 
for various commodities from HK to 
Korea will be increased by 10% as 
from March 1, 1955. The resolution 
was passed last week by seven shipping 


companies with vessels plying’ the 
Hongkong-Pusan line. The new rates 


‘include the following increases: news- 


print to $80 per ton; ordinary papers 
to $60 per ton; cotton yarns, woollen 
yarns, rayon, cotton piecegoods, phar- 
maceuticals, cereal, fruits, Chinese 
medicines, etc., to $60 per ton; sugar, 
wheat flour, beans, metals, etc., to $50 
per ton. 


CHINA PRODUCE 


CASINGS 


Casings are made from the intes- 
tines of hogs, sheep, goats and cattle. 
They are used mainly in the making of 
sausages. As the sheep intestines are 
strong and pliant, they are used for 
the making of catgut for tennis, squash 
and badminton rackets, strings for 
musical instruments, bowstrings and 
suture for surgical operations. Hog 
intestines are produced mainly in 
North, East and Central-South China, 
less in Northeast and Northwest China. 
China’s annual output of hog intes- 
tines come from Northwest China, 
North China and Inner Mongolia with 
the annual output exceeding 700 bar- 
rels. Cattle intestines are produced 


mainly in East, North and Northeast 
China. 


Casings are divided into “salted” and 


“dried” intestines. The best intestines 
should not have any puncture or 
breakage. The quality is also deter- 
mined by their colour, odour, elasticity 


NOTICE 


A. S. WATSON & CO., LIMITED 


NOTICE is hereby given that 
the Sixty-sixth Ordinary Yearly 
Meeting of the Company (since 
registration) will be held in the 
Board Room of the Company, 
Third Floor, Gloucester Building, 
Hong Kong, on Thursday, 10th 
March, 1955, at 11.30 am., for 
the purpose of receiving the Re- 
port of the Directors, together 
with the Statement of Accounts 
for the period ended 31st Octo- 
ber, 1954, and to elect Directors 
and appoint Auditors. 


The Transfer Books of the 
Company will be closed from 
Thursday, 17th February, 1955, to 
Thursday, 10th March, 1955, both 
days inclusive. 


By Order of the Board, 
D. A. F. MATHERS, 
Secretary. 
Hong Kong, 
7th February, 1955. 
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Economic REVIEW 


NOTICE 


THE HONGKONG AND 
SHANGHAI BANKING 
CORPORATION 


HONG KONG 


Extraordinary General Meeting 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN 


that 


an Extraordinary General 


Meeting of the Shareholders of 


the 


Corporation will be held at 


the Head Office of the Corpora- 


tion, 


1 Queen's Road, Central, 


Hong Kong on Friday the 11th 
day of March 1955 at 12.20 p.m., 
or so soon afterwards as the Or- 
dinary. Yearly General Meeting is 
concluded, when the subjoined 
resolutions will be submitted as 
Ordinary Resolutions — 


“1. That the capital of the 
Corporation be _ increased 
from twenty million Hong 
Kong dollars to twenty five 
million Hong Kong dollars 


by the creation of forty 


thousand new shares of one 
hundred and _ twenty five 
Hong Kong dollars each. 


2. That:-— (a) It is de- 
sirable to capitalise a sum of 
five million Hong Kong 
dollars being part of the 
undivided profits of the Cor- 
poration standing to _ the 
credit of the Reserve Fund 
and accordingly that such 
sum be capitalised and ap- 
plied in payment in full for 
forty thousand new. shares 
of the Corporation of one 
hundred and_ twenty five 
Hong Kong dollars each and 
that such shares credited as 
fully paid up be distributed 
amongst shareholders 
who on the 11th day of 
March 1955 were registered 
shareholders of the Corpora- 
tion in the proportion of one 
new share for every four 
then held by such_ share- 
holders respectively and that 
such shares shall rank for 
dividend as from the lst day 
of January 1955 and shall in 
all other respects rank pari 
passu. with existing 
shares of the Corporation. 


(b) The Board be hereby 
authorised to allot and issue 
such new shares for distri- 
bution in the manner and 
proportions aforesaid.” 


- By Order of the Board 


MICHAEL W. TURNER, 
Chief Manager. 


Hong Kong, 1st February, 1955. 
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sheep intestines 


February 10, 1955 


and thickness. Intestines are sorted 
according to their diameter. In the 
case of sheep intestines, the larger the 
diameter the better they are. In the 
case of hog intestines, it is just the op- 
posite. Prices, too, are based on the 
diameter of the intestines. Hog and 
care classified 
seven grades and each grade varies two 
millimetres in diameter from the other. 
The difference in the case of cattle in- 
testines is four millimetres. 


Hog Sheep Cattle 
Diameter Diameter Diameter 
(mm.) | (mm.) (mm.) 
No. 1 24-26 from 24up from 60 up 
No. 2 26-28 22-24 56-60 
No. 3 28-30 20-22 52-56 
No. 4 30-32 18-20 48-52 
No. 5 32-34 16-18 44-48 
No. 6 34-36 40-44 


No. 7 from 36 up : 


Hog, sheep and cattle intestines also 
differ from each other in length. Hog 
intestines measure on the average 
12.43 metres (13.5 yards) and consist 
of three joints none of which should 
be shorter than 0.914 metre (one 
yard). Sheep intestines are 31 metres 
in length. It is customary to join three 
sets of intestines into a hank 93 metres 
long. Each hank usually consists of 


NOTICE 


THE HONGKONG AND 
SHANGHAI BANKING 
CORPORATION 


_ Ordinary Yearly General Meeting 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN 
that the Ordinary Yearly General 
Meeting of the Shareholders of 
the Corporation will be held at 
the Head Office of the Corpora- 
tion, 1 Queen’s Road Central, 
Hong Kong, on Friday the 11th 
day of March, 1955, at Noon for 
the purpose of receiving and con- 
sidering the reports of the 
Directors and of the Auditors 
and the Profit and Loss 
Account and Balance Sheet for 
the year ended 31st December, 
1954, and for the election of 
Directors and the appointment of 
Auditors. 


THE REGISTER OF SHARES 
of the Corporation will be closed 
from Friday, the 25th of 
February to Friday, the 11th of 
March, 1955, (both days inclu- 
sive)’ during which period no 
transfer of shares can be regis- 
tered. 


By Order of the Board, 
MICHAEL W. TURNER, 
Chief Manager. 


Hong Kong, 1st February, 1955. : 


into 


15 or at the most 16 joints, each joint 
not shorter than 1.5 metres. Each 
hank of cattle intestines is 50 metres 
long and: has five joints or less. The 
salted hog and sheep intestines are 
sorted and packed tightly in wooden 
barrels the inside of which are coated 
with wax or lacquer about 2 to 4 mm. 
thick and lined with clean cloth to 
guard the intestines from heat. Usually 
each barrel contains 1,250 or 2,500 
bundles of hog intestines or 1,500 or 
3,000 bundles of sheep __ intestines. 


Dried cattle intestines are packed in 


airtight tin-plated boxes lined with 
white clot hand parchment. A moderate 
quantity of pepper is sprayed on every 


two layers. Each box contains 200 
hanks. 


During the past weeks, China ship- 
ped some dried casing to HK to meet 
the local demand (for the making of 
Chinese sausages) just before the 
Lunar New Year. Recently, there 
were many enquiries from Europe for 
hog-casing. In the spot market, hog- 
casing of Shanghai origin was quoted 
at $2,800 per picul. © 


HOGS AND PORK 


Different breeds of pigs are raised 
in China, this depending on climatic 
conditions and calling for different 
ways of feeding. The most popular 
among them are the “original” breed, 
the Berkshire and the crosses. A 
large-size pig weighs 150 kilogrammes 
while the smallest weighs 60 _ kilo- 
grammes. For many _ years, 
pigs and frozen pork have been in big 
demand in Britain, Japan, Hongkong, 
the Philippines, and other places in 
Southeast Asia. During the past few 
years, many new factories were esta- 
blished to prepare canned pork, sau- 
Sages of different varieties, ham and 
bacon for export in large quantities. 
Before leaving the factory, the pro- 
ducts are inspected by government 
health agencies. Moreover, both before 
and after the animals are slaughtered, 
they are inspected by veterinarians to 
see that they are free from disease and 


that only pigs whose temperature is 


below 40 degrees centigrade may be 
slaughtered. No bristles are allowed 
to remain on the carcass and only those 
with back fat, between the sixth and 
seventh ribs, more than one and a half 
centimetres in thickness are passed 
for export. Meat is frozen at 15 de- 
grees (C) below zero. 


The two chief varieties of Chinese 
sausages are prepared as 
Moscow sausage contains 70 per cent 
beef and 30 per cent fat pork. Both 
are first salted. Fat pork is cut into 
small pieces and the beef is minced 


Chinese 


follows: | 
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and the two are then well mixed. Add- 
ed to the mixture are various kinds of 
spices. The prepared mixture is stuff- 
ed into cattle casings of more than 40 
millimetres in diameter. The sausage 
is then smoked over sawdust and dried. 
Sausages thus made can be preserved 
for three or four months. Ham sau- 
sage contains 70 per cent of lean pork 
and 30 per cent of fat pork. It is 
prepared more or less in the same way 
as Moscow sausage except that it is 
steamed before it is smoked. Chinese 
ham is famous for both its delicious 
taste and nutrition value. It is pro- 
duced chiefly in Hsuanwei of Yunnan 


Province, Kinhua of Chekiang Province 


and Jukao of Kiangsu Province. Kinhua 
ham is the best with fine and thin skin, 
fresh colour, delicious taste and each 
weighing about three kilogrammes. 


In an effort to earn more foreign 
exchange, China has been cutting down 
its domestic consumption of hogs and 
pork in order to export more to HK 
and other markets. This caused meat 
shortage in China. Peking explained 
the shortage as the result of the sudden 
increase in population and purchasing 
power . of its people. Early in 1954, 
large shipments of frozen pork from 
China helped to ease the meat shortage 
in Russia. 


NOTICE 


THE BANK OF EAST ASIA, 
LIMITED 


Thirty-Sixth Ordinary Yearly | 
General Meeting 


NOTICE IS HEREBY. GIVEN 
that the Ordinary Yearly General | 
Meeting of the Shareholders of 
the Bank will be held at the Head 
Office of the Bank, 10, Des Voeux 
Road, Central, Hong Kong, on 
Saturday, the 19th day of 
February, 1955, at 2.30 pm., for 
the purpose of receiving and 
considering the Reports of the 
Directors and of the Auditors and 
the Profit and Loss Account and 
Balance Sheet for the year ended 
31st December, 1954, and for the 
election of Directors and the ap- 
pointment of Auditors. 


The Register of Shares of the 
Bank will be closed from Satur- 
day, 12th February, 1955 to 
Saturday, 19th February, 1955 
(both days inclusive) during 
which period no transfer of shares 
can be registered. 


By Order of the Board, 
KAN TONG PO 
Chief Manager. | 


Hong Kong, 1st February, 1955. | 
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RAW GOATSKINS 


Goatskin is a raw material for 
leather-making. Goatskin leather is 
resistant, soft and durable. Annual 
output in Southwest China alone 
amounts to one million pieces. The 
Szechuan skins are produced in Chung- 
king and other towns in the province 
and are best in quality because they 
are smooth, elastic and resistant, and 
even in size. They are considered top- 
grade on the international market. The 
North-China skins are produced in 
Chihfeng, Paoting and Hsingtai Coun- 
ties. The pelt is smooth, clean and 
elastic The Hankow skins, which are 
produced in Hupeh and Honan Pro- 
vinces, are slightly inferior to the 
Szechuan quality but the pelt is also 
smooth, with short hair. The Shantung 
skins also known as the Tsining skins, 
that is, the skins produced in Hsuchow, 
are of average quality and the pelt is a 
bit coarse. The peak annual figure of 
the export of goat-skins exceeded ten 
million pieces. 


According to export specifications 
goatskins may be divided into’ three 
categories: Grade A. It is_ strong 


leather, free from blotches, holes and 
worm-eaten spots, pox and scab. The 
location of defects, if any, must not 
be more than five centimetres from 
the edge. Skins exceeding 750 square 
inches in size and having not more 
than two blemishes within eight centi- 
metres from the edge also come under 
this category. Full-sized Grade A 
skins of the Szechuan, Hankow and 
Tsining Varieties are over 288 square 
inches, those of the North-China 
Variety, over 360 Square inches. Grade 


B. This includes’ skins which have 
slight blotches and_ slightly scabby, 
rough grain; old skins which retain 


elasticity; skins with no more than two 
rat-damaged, worm-eaten or water-soil- 
ed spots; skins which have not more 
than three defects; skins which have 
five knife scratches, each scratch not 
more than 10 centimetres long and not 
exceeding one-third of the thickness of 
the pelt; or skins. slightly smoke- 
darkened. The size of Grade B skins 
is the same as that of Grade A. Grade 
C. Coming under this grading are 
pelts which are weak and thin; frozen 
skins; old skins with less _ elasticity; 
skins which are not damaged more 
than one-quarter by rats, worms or 
water; and skins which have not more 
than six hook holes or knife scratches 
or other defects. Full-sized Grade C 
skins of the Szechuan, Hankow, Tsin- 
ing Varieties are over one and a half 
square feet, those of the North-China 
Variety, over two square feet. 


Goatskins for export are sold ac- 


cording to the following ratio: 60 per 


cent Grade A, 40 per cent Grade B 
(called the 6:4 variety), in the case 
of the Szechuan and Hankow varieties; 
and 30 per cent Grade A, 60 per cent 
Grade B, 10 per cent Grade C (known 
as the 3:6:1 variety), in the case of 
the North-China and Tsining Varieties. 
Standard skins generally weigh from 
0.75 lb. to 1.75 lb. each. | 


WEASEL SKINS 


Weasel skin is one of the best among 
the various kinds of furs and skins. In 
China, weasel skins are produced in the 
Yangtse and the Yellow River valleys. 
The annual output amounts to about 
two million pieces. Before 1937, an- 
nual exports of weasel skins averaged 
1,500,000 pieces. Weasel furs pro- 
duced in China are gold-coloured. The 


top growth are soft and smooth, the 


underwools abundant and velvety, and 
the pelts are soft and durable. Weasel- 
skin coats are very much _ like mink 
moats in appearance. Weasel skins 
and furs vary from season toa season. 
In winter, weasels have bushy and 
bright-coloured hair and wool growth, 
long and soft top growth, and soft and 
good-shaped pelts. lLarge-sized “nail- 
stretched pelts’’ measure over 18 inches 
in length, small-sized ones 14 inches. 
Skins of this description are of first 
grade. In late autumn, the top growth 
are short but bright-coloured. Weasel 
skins produced in late winter and early 
spring are of inferior quality: the top 
growth are loose, not so rich, pelts pink 


in colour. Large-sized ‘“nail-stretched 
pelts” are over 16 inches’ in length, 
small-sized ones 12 inches. Skins of 


this description are of second grade. 

According to the present specifica- 
tions, weasel skins for export § are 
classified in different ways. The “6:4 
skins,” means a consignment of 60 
per cent of large-sized skins and 40 per 
cent of smaller ones. The “9:1 
variety” means a consignment of 90 
per cent of first grade and 10 per cent 
of second grade skins, and the “8:2 
variety.” They are also classified ac- 
cording to the actual length of the 
skins into “five grades,” “six grades,” 


- “seven grades,” with “five grades” the 


most popular. A consignment of “6:4 
skins,” of the “9:1 variety” and of 
“five grades” consists of 60 per cent 
of large-sized skins and 40 per cent of 
small-sized skins, and 90 per cent of 
first grade and 10 per cent of second 
grade skins. For export, very 100 
pieces are wrapped in oiled-paper and 
then packed in boxes. Each box con- 
tains from 100 to 200 large-sized and 
800 small-sized “nail-stretched pelts.” 


PIGSKINS | 


Pigskins, like cowhides, may be used 
for the making of many articles. Cow- 


FAR EASTERN 
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hides are tougher on the 
but less so on the flesh 

pigskins of all raw hides have the 
closest texture, constituting 80 per 
cent of the skin. Pigskins are smaller, 
less elastic, but much ‘tougher’ than 
cowhides. Sole leather tanned from 
pigskins is resistant and durable. The 
skins of Chinese pigs are thicker; those 
of the crossbreeds, thinner. Generally, 
the skins produced in southern China 
are smaller and thinner, suitable for 
the manufacture of light leather 
such as leather for the uppers of foot- 
wear. The skins produced in northern 
China, especially in the eastern part of 
Shantung Province, are larger and 
thicker, suitable for the manufacture 
of heavy leather such as sole leather. 


hair side 
side, while 


Pigskin is suitable for vegetable tan- 
ning, mineral tanning, or combined 
tanning. Combined tanning serves to 
increase the toughness of leather. The 
use of vegetable tanning (brown-yellow 
in colour) may render unnecessary the 
process of dyeing and make an attrac- 
tive finish in colour. The _ surface of 
pigskins contains less defect as knife 
cuts. Pigskins can be used for the 
making of boots, shoes, gloves, clothes, 
suitcases, harness, balls, etc. In indus- 
try, pig leather articles in most cases 


replace cow leather articles with the 
exception of machine belts and other 
industrial leather articles which re- 


quire higher resistancy. Pig leather 
used for weaving looms is 50 per cent 
more efficient than cow leather. 


The pigskins exported from China at 
present are salted and dried. They 
preserve well and present no difficulties 
in transportation. They are classified 
into three grades according to the weight 
and thickness of the skin, with a Grade 
A skin weighing over two and a half 
kilogrammes, Grade B, over two kilo- 
grammes and Grade C, over one and 
a half kilogrammes. China _ recently 
offered various skins and hides to HK 
but failed to interest any buyers due 
to the fact that the quotations were 
much higher than Thai products. 
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$93 or £6.0.0-or US§$16.- 
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Capital issued & up 


NATIONALE HANDELSBANK N.V. 


Incorporated in the Netherlands. | 
Established 1863. 


The liability of shareholders of the Company is limited 


. Nfl. 33,000,000.- 


Reserve Funds 
Head Office :-— 
_Branches:— 
Netherlands: — Sumatra:— Lombok:— 
The Hague Djambi Ampenan 
| Rotterdam Medan Hongkong. 
EXECUTORS Palembang 
AND k Telok Betong 
TRUSTEES 
FOR THE Kobe 
wy Bandung Bandjermasin 
AND THE Malang Pontianak | 
FAR EAST Probolinggo | Singapore. 
HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANK Surabaya Makassar Bangkok 
HONGKONG (TRUSTEE) 


The Trust Corporation of 


THE 


HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION 


KONG 


Affiliation in Canada: 


— 


FUJI 


Paid up Capital 
Reserve Fund 
Surplus 
Deposit 


Established in 1880 
The largest commercial bank in Japan 


(as of March 31, 1954) 


HEAD OFFICE: Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan. 
185 branches in principal cities of Japan 


OVERSEAS: 


¥ 
¥ 
¥ 


The Mercantile Bank of Canada 
Montreal and Vancouver. 


2,700,000,000.00 
4,761,433,082.00 
6,365,674,900.00 
210,858,117,906.00 


LONDON BRANCH, (Salisbury House, Finsbury Circus, London, E.C. 2). 
NEW YORK REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE, (Room No. 702, 61 Broadway, New York, N.Y.) 
CALCUTTA REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE, (6th Floor, Mookerjee House, Calcutta-1) 


CORRESPONDENTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 


We are always ready to place our excellent service at your disposal. 


Relations Department, Head Office, Tokyo. 


Correspondents throughout the world. 


LIMITED | Representatives in London and New York. | 
Banking business of every kind transacted. | 


H. Sardeman, 
Manager. 


LIMITED 


For any inquiry, please write to Foreign 


on 
Sy == | 
| 
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More Than 50 YEARS 


EXPERIENCE AT YOUR SERVICE 


To 
SOUTH AFRICA AND 
SOUTH AMERICA V.V. 


Two regular sailings per month, served a.o. by our wellknown vessels 
BOISSEVAIN, RUYS, TEGELBERG, TJITJALENGKA, 
STRAAT BALI, etc. 


Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through Bills of — 


West African Destinations 


BRITISH EAST “AFRICA, MAHE 
(SEYCHELLES) AND BEIRA V.V. 


Regular monthly sailings with uptodate modern vessels offering 
limited attractive passenger accommodation. 


SINGAPORE, PENANG, BELAWAN DELI 
PALEMBANG 


Regular Monthly Sailings 


_ To 
SINGAPORE AND INDONESIA (JAVA 
NORTHCOAST PORTS AND 
MACASSAR) 


Regular Fast Service by Our Modern Comfortable Vessels 
every 2nd and 16th of each month. 


JAPAN AND INDONESIA (INCL. BALD 


Special Holiday Fares _ 


Refrigerated cargo space, cargo Yeil tanks, 
and strongroom compartments available 


Agents fer: 


HOLLAND EAST ASIA LINE 


Fast Regular Monthly Service To Continental Ports 
BOOKING AGENTS FOR ALL AIR LINES 


Offices in Hongkong, Japan, Philippines, tedemscis. 
Sydney, Durban, Buenos Aires, Amsterdam. 


AGENTS THROUGHOUT THE vo 


| 
| 
| Particulars gladly supplied by 


ROYAL INTEROCEAN LINES 


King’s Bldg. ground floor, Tels. 28015/19. Hong Kong 


selling? 


SERVICE 


AMSTERDAM 
In which of FRANKFURT BERLIN 
COLOGNE DUSSELDORF 
these major HAMBURG MUNICH 
STUTTGART VIENNA 
European BREMEN HANOVER 


ZURICH ROME PARIS 
NICE BARCELONA 
MADRID LISBON OSLO 
STOCKHOLM HELSINKI 


markets are 


One-carrier 


CLIPPER 


GETS GOODS 
THERE FASTER 


...assures dependable handling 


© Pan American expedites your cargo through customs 
fast. Keeps it moving to market with no loss of time. Your — 
shipments get personalized service all the way by this 
one-carrier service. 

© Fast, frequent schedules insure speedy delivery. 

® Pan American flies more international cargo than any 
ether airline. Discover the benefits one-carrier Clipper 


Cargo service can offer you. For details and schedules— 


CALL YOUR CARGO AGENT 
or Pan American _ 
Alexandra House, Phone 37031 (Cargo Section) 
Peninsula Hotel, Phone 57572 


World's Most 
Experienced 
Airline 


PAN AMERICAN 


Trede-Maerk, Pan American Airways, 


Pan American World Airways, Inc,, Incorporated in the State of New York, U.S.4-, with limited liabiliry | 


\ 
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COMPANY 
LTD. 


HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK 
BUILDING 


HONG KONG 
P.O. Box No. 36 - Telephone No. 28021 


| 
| 


I mporters, Exporters, Shipping and 
Insurance Agents, Machinery and 
Contracting Engineers, Refrigeration 
Engineers, Office Equipment Experts, 
Wines and Spirits Stockists, Suppliers 
of Ships’ Paints, Provisions and 
Pharmaceuticals. 


-HEAD OFFICE: 
24,ST. MARY AXE, LONDON, E.C.3 


BRANCHES: 


HONG KONG MANILA 
TOKYO NEW YORK 
YOKOHAMA VANCOUVER 
NAGOYA COLOMBO 
KOBE CANTON* 
OSAKA FOOCHOW* 


* Business temporarily suspended. 


SUBSIDIARIES :— 
Dodsal Limited, Bombay. 
Dodwell & Co., (Aus.) Pty. Ltd., Australia. 


Dodwell & Co. (East Africa) Ltd., Nairobi, 


Gardner Diesel Engines, Lid., Vancouver. 


& CO., LTD. 


Established 1832 


FAR EAST MERCHANTS 
HEAD OFFICE: 14/18 PEDDER STREET, 
HONG KONG 


_ JARDINE, MATHESON | 


Tea and General Merchants, 
Insurance, Shipping and 


Importers and Exporters, 
Air Transport 


GENERAL MANAGERS: 


The Indo-China Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. 
The Australia China Line 


- The Hong Kong Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. 


GENERAL AGENTS: 


Lombard Insurance Co., Limited 
British Overseas Airways Corporation 


AGENTS: 


Glen Line Limited 

Royal Mail Lines Limited 

Prince Line Limited | 

Western Canada Steamships Co., Ltd. 
Pacific Transport Lines, Inc. | 
Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd. 

The Union-Castle Mail Steamship Co., Ltd. 
Alliance Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Atlas Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Queensland Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Bankers and Traders Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Triton Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Thistle Insurance Co., Ltd. 

The Legal Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Economic Insurance Co., Ltd. 

The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. 
The Merchants’ Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Eastern Federal Union Insurance Co., Ltd. 


HONGKONG AIRWAYS LIMITED. 


THE JARDINE ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION LIMITED 


| 
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MAERSK LINE 


Managed “a 
A.P. MOLLEB, COPENHAGEN 


General Agents U.S.A. 


_ MOLLER STEAMSHIP COMPANY INC., 
NEW YORK 


Fast Fortnightly Sailings To: 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, BALTIMORE & 


PHILADELPHIA 
via 
JAPAN, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES & 
PANAMA 
*M.S. “SUSAN MAERSK” ... .... ... Feb. 17 
*M.S. “MAREN MAERSK” .... ... ... Mar. 2 
*M.S. “CHASTINE MAERSK” .... .... Mar. 17 


* Calling Vancouver 


Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through 
Bills of Lading for Central and South 
America, Caribbean and Gulf Ports. 
Special Strongroom Compartments & 

Refrigerated Cargo Space. 


Arrivals from U.S.A. | 


M.S. “CHASTINE MAERSK” .... .... Feb. 17 


Sailings to India, Pakistan & P. Gulf 
M.S. “ELLEN MAERSK” 


Arrivals from Persian Gulf & India 
MS. “KIRSTEN Feb. 28 


Sailings to Djakarta, Semarang, 
Sourabaya, Macassar & Balik 
Papan via Manila 
M.S. “VIBEKE MAERSK” ..... .... .... Feb. 23 
M.S. “HERTA MAERSK” .... .... .... Mar. 2 


For Freight & Further Particulars 
Please apply to: 


JEBSEN & CO. 


Pedder Building. Tel: 37041 
Chinese Freight Booking Office 
27, Connaught Rd., C. Tel, 20461 


Dates and rotation subject to change without notice. 
At liberty to proceed via other ports to 
load/discharge cargo 


THE. 


HONG KONG EASTERN SHIPPING 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


Shipowners, Shipping Agents & Brokers 


“Caxton House”, 2nd floor, 1 Duddell Street, Hongkong 
Telephone: 27751 — All Departments 


Cable Address: 


“RY MAC” HONG KONG 
CODE USED 


NEW BOE 
Branches: 


JAPAN: Tokyo, Kobe, Osaka and Yokohama 
AUSTRALIA: Sydney 


Representatives 


HOLME RINGER & COMPANY LTD. JAPAN: 
MOJI, NAGASAKI, KURE, TOKYUYAMA, 
YAWATA, TSUKUMI, SASEBO 


Cable Address: Holringer-Japan 


HOLME RINGER & COMPANY LTD. KOREA: 
PUSAN, INCHON, AND SEOUL. 


Cable Address: Ringer-Pusan 


COVE & BEECHAM, LTD. — LONDON 
- Cable Address: Emgesco London. 


Managers: 


RYMO PANAMA, S. A. 


Shipping Agents: 
Eastern Mining & Metals Co., Ltd. 
Osaka Shosen Kaisha, Japan 
Kansai Kisen Kaisha, Japan 
The Scindia Steam Nav. Co., Ltd., Bombay 
The Eastern Shipping Corporation Ltd., Bombay 
States Marine Corporation, New York 


Registered Office: 
HOLME RINGER & CO., LTD. 


SOUTHERN MARINE & MERCANTILE 
COMPANY, LIMITED 
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